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THE CHEMICAL AGE 


WELLS OIL FILTERS 


gives OLD OIL 


With Wells’ Waste- 

Oil Filter you can use 

your oil several times 

over and change it more often. A 
thoroughly reliable suppiy of oil is 
assured with the use of VWells’ 
Special Filter Pads which work in 
conjunction with Wells’ Patent 
Syphon Feed. 


A.C.WELLS 
Ee 


PROVIDENCE MILLS-HYDE-CHESHIRE 
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NEW LIFE 


Write for fuller 
particulars of 
these oil filters. 
Telephone : 
Hude 953 
Telezrams : Un- 


breakable Hyde. 
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for acid-proof coatings 
for abrasive wheels 
for electrical insulation 


ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 
Est. 1868 


HOPWOOD STREET MILL. 
PRESTON, ENG. 


BURGESS ZEOLITE COMPANY LIMITED 
68-72,HORSEFERRY ROAD . WESTMINSTER ,S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 1868 
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REFINING eiayrs 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF @ELS ano FATS 
Highest Grade of Product. 
Lowest Refining Losses. 
Maximum Control & Flexibility in Operation. 


COMPLETE FACTORY INSTALLATIONS FOR THE 
PROCESSING OF 


ANIMAL, VEGETABLE & MARINE OILS & FATS 








ON WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY LISTS 


BAMAG LIMITED 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE 
60, BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., LONDON, S.W.I 


Telephone: SLOane 9282 

















Plant for the Chemical Industry 





for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
‘DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION (OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 
MENTATION AND THICK- 
| ENING, SEPARATION OF | 
_ SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, 
SODA RECOVERY. WET 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
including 
AGITATORS, CAUSTICIZ- 
ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- 
IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES 
ROTARY VACUUM FIL- 
Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with TERS, SAND WASHERS, Rotary Vacuum Filler, with Take-off 
Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS, Roller and Repulper. 
Scraper Knife. THICKENERS, etc. 


UNIFLOC REAGENTS LTD., =: Sxzya 56 


— SWANSEA — Grams : Unifioc, Swansea 
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Safety First 

















SAFETY FIRST 


THE “ OLDBURY ’’ PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER 
will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 








KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING 
co., LTD. 
5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. 




















—— 
Telegraphic 


fi dadrcsSs: 


Tele phone: 


Terminus 2030 
**Gasthermo, ”’ 


The mark of Smith, London. 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. a THROUGHOUT 


if you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 


1, Green Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.|I 
Thermometer Manufacturers ( Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 
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DERMATITIS. coss xo MOM. 


Sternocleanse No. | protects 
hands against grease, paint, etc., and 
Sternocleanse No. 2 against water. 
wet and chemical solutions, spirits, 
etc. Packed in cases of 36 tubes. 


00 Qh 


12 x 2-Ib. 


6x7-lb. tins. Also 
28-ib. and !-cwt. kegs. 


ID SO LITTLE 


SKIN SCREEN AGAINST DERMATITIS 
STERNOL Ltd., FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C.2 
Write Industrial Specialities Dept. 31 


THE “TEANTEE” STANDARD 
PORTABLE CONVEYOR Ay 


FIXED & PORTABLE 
CONVEYORS, 
FABRICATED 
STEELWORK 
GTC. 


tins, 























i 14in, belt 
25ft. crs. 
Suitable 
for a wide 
variety of 
materials 


”T. aT. WORKS LTD 


Phone: BILLESDON 26! 
BILLESDON, LEICESTER 



































INDUSTRIAL DERMATITIS 


| accounts for the majority of the cases of industrial disease occurring in 
| the factories annually and these can be prevented (Min. Lab. & Nat. Serv.) 








TO AVOID WASTAGE OF LABOUR IS A NATIONAL DUTY 





ROZALEX LIMITED 


ROZALEX 


is the barrier substance for the prevention of 
dermatitis and has given satisfaction to thousands 

of firms for many years. 
There is a grade for every trade 


ro NORFOLK STREET 











MANCHESTER 2 I 
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Safety First 


fire 
-an enemy 





Illustrated is one of the ex- 


tinguishers installed by many 
of the leading chemical manu- 
facturers—the Foamite Dual- 
seal 2-gallon machine. 


Full particulars of this and 
other extinguishers will be 
sent upon request. 


FOAMITE LTD. 


LANGLEY 
BUCKS. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
LANGLEY 291 FOAMITE-SLOUGH 





POT TER’S 
Machinery Guards 








@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 


Potter’s guards 
are installed in 
works through- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features. 





PHIPP STREET. LONDON, E.C.2 
elechones : BIShopsgote 2177 (3 lines) 














4ANCAADM<mM 


feed 
Y” SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT: 


RESPIRATORS AND GAS MASKS 
GLOVES FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL 
REQUIREMENT - GOGGLES, SPEC- 
TACLES AND WELDING SHIELDS 
Safety Belts and Hoisting Apparatus. Grinding Machine 


and Shafting Guards. Asbestos Clothing for Fire 
Protection. Stretchers and First Aid Equipment. 
White to- ~day for a copy of our “‘Blue Book for Safety 
Appliances’’—the result of fifty years’ experience in 
protecting industry. 


WALLACH * 

















49° TABERNACLE ST - LONDON - E°C-2 
CLErkenwell 1448/9 
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EVAPORATORS 
By KESTNER 


FILM TYPE, HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL. 
FORCED CIRCULATION. SALTING TYPE. 
SINGLE OR MULTIPLE EFFECT. 


HIGH VACUUM MULTIPLE CIRCULATION 
-FOR SENSITIVE LIQUORS. 


SPECIAL ACID EVAPORATORS. 
And the new : 
HORIZONTAL FILM EVAPORATOR WHICH | 


ELIMINATES METALLIC CONTACT ON 
ALL HEATING SURFACES. | 














“‘ Every Kestner plant is designed to 

suit the individual job.’’ | 

KESTNER EVAPORATOR AND | 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. | 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

5, Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1 














ENGINEERING 

CO.(NOTTINGHAM) LTD. 

HASLAM STREET, CASTLE BOULEVARD 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone : NOTTINGHAM 46068 (3 lines) 
Telegrams : CAPSTAN, NOTTINGHAM 


ON AIR MINISTRY - 
ADMIRALTY and © 
WAR OFFICE LISTS 





SPECIALISTS IN 


High Grade REPETITION WORK in all Metals 
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FROM AGE TO AGE 


The bridge of time between the above gentlemen spans the 
whole story of human progress. 


Age merges imperceptibly into age. 

Present-day science has given us LITHCOTE a link between 
the present Steel-age and the future Plastic-age. 

The strength of metals, both ferrous and non-ferrous, with 
the unfailing protection afforded by LITHCOTE LININGS 
makes a unique combination, saving expense and materials, 
and ensurts complete protection against corrosive agents in 
practically all industries. 


Let us send you particulars. 


LITHCOTE 


The lasting protective lining and coating 


SOLE LICENCEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN ASSOCIATES & ICENCEES FOR WEST MIDLANDS 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO. LTD. sprorad on ghepte xa coray 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS PRODORITE LTD. 





3.8 8 2 oe oe EAGLE WORKS WEDNESBURY. 


PROCESSING PLANTS AT BOTH THE ABOVE WORKS 
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FOUNDED 1830 


Old-established yet up-to-date in every detail, 
this organisation provides a specialised 
service for the chemical industry that ensures 
rapid delivery and low prices all the time 





a, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 


u 4,060 DECOLOURISING 
PLUMBAGO CHARCOAL (Wood & Animal) MANGANESE 
u 44 BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 

IN Vi CTA FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


With in d mills, of 
GRINDING lig mills, © 


description of 
chemical and other materials for the trade 





THOMAS HILL-JONES, LTD. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, INVICTA WORKS, BOW COMMON LANE LONDON, €E.3. 
and at MEESON’S WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E.15 :: CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
Telephone : EAST 3285 (3 lines). Telegrams: Hill-Jones Bochurch, London 








Some *‘GENATOSAN’ FINE CHEMICALS 


PHLOROGLUCINOL. Substantial reductions in price 
have recently been made. 


NICOTINIC ACID AMIDE. A recent addition to our 
range. Of medicinal interest. 














8-NAPHTHYL HYDRAZINE Hydrochloride. 
A valuable reagent in the detection and estimation 
of aldehydes and ketones. - 
We also manufacture: : 
Hydrazine salts Methyl and Ethyl Urea 
Urethane Rubidium salts ' 
Nicotinic acid Uric acid 
Allantoin Alloxantin 


and invite enquiries for these or allied materials. | 


Buyers are reminded that our ability to contract for deliveries of certain materials is contingent on purchacers satisfying the Raw Materia! 
Controls as to the essentiality of their n 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS. 
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Manufactured by: 


THE TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION & 


MAINTENANCE CO. LTD. 


Head Office : 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


Telephone : LONdon Wall 31/41 


Sole Distributors : 


RELIABLE ENGLISH AGENCIES LTD. 
39 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 6259 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 


by the use of 


TELCON 


SAFETY TOOLS 


SPARK from a steel tool may 

Spell disaster in an explosives 
factory, a chemical works or oil 
refinery . . . anywhere where there 
is a presence of highly inflammable 
gases or materials. TELCON 
non-sparking SAFETY TOOLS 
provide full protection against this 
danger to life and property. Made 
from BERYLLIUM COPPER — 
a non-ferrous alloy possessing a 
hardness up to 400 Brinell — they 
are as serviceable as steel tools but 
are non-sparking and non-mag- 
netic. All types of hand tools are 
available and special tools can be 
made to customers’ own require- 
ments. 


Full details on application 


== 4 WE ne 
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Safeguard life & property with TELCON SAFETY TOOLS 
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A. J. RILEY & SON, Lro 


BATLEY, YORKS 


Telegrams: “ BOILERS, BATLEY.”’ Telephone: 657 BATLEY (3 lines), ESTABLISHED 1/888 


Makers of 


MILD STEEL RIVETED AND 
WELDED VESSELS 


JACKETED PANS COMPLETE 
WITH AGITATORS 


SHEET LEAD OR HOMOGENEOUS 
LINED VESSELS 


TAR, BENZOLE & OIL STILLS 


CONDENSERS, EVAPORATORS 
AND DISTILLING PLANTS 


MILD STEEL PIPES | 
ALL PRESSURES 


LANCASHIRE, CORNISH 
ECONOMIC & W.T. BOILERS f 

















BENZOLE 


The extraction of 
BENZOLE FROM COAL GAS 
appeals now to all Gas Mana- 
gers, because itisa 
VALUABLE QUOTA TOWARDS 

VICTORY 
We illustrate one such Plant 
its merits are :— 
1. Occupies little space. 
2. ELIMINATES CARBON BI- 
SULPHIDE & NAPHTHA- 
LENE. 
3. Requires minimum atten- 
tion and supervision. 
4.1IT IS A PROFITABLE 
UNIT, 
Write for details. 


SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & CO., LTD. 


LONDON OFFICE: 








66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.! : ° : LANCS 





| Melbourne Agents:—MESSRS. H. R. HILL & SON, PTY. LTD., 350, KING STREET. 
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ANHYDROUS HYDROGEN. FLUORIDE 





a afar AND : 
.|| || PURE AOUEOUS HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
7 ARE AVAILABLE IN SMALL QUANTITIES 
2 Full information supplied on request to: 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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FOR SALE — 


20,000 BOTTLES 
Graduated » 100cc 
+ complete with 
rubber stopper, 


a 7 > glass air tube, Bail | 
f = 3 = for hanging upside 
b = é = | down, in 1000cc and | 
5S } 2000cc sizes. | 
SF Packed 6 in card- 
_# board carton. 


Sample sent on application to 
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- 
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The CONTAINER RECLAMATION Co-Ltd 


21-41 WELLINGTON ROAD-ST JOHNS WOOD -LONDON -NW8 


« PRIMROSE OOIS 6 





egram,s CONTRECLAM MAIDA LONDON 






















Steam Ejector 
High 
Vacuum Producers 














for 
| STILLS, CONDENSERS, DEODORIZERS, Etc. 


One, two or three- 
stage according to 
degree of Vacuum 
required up to 298 
ins. Hg.( Baro. 30in.) 


Stable and reliable 
in operation. 


No moving parts. 


Cost, upkeep and 

weight lowest of any 

type of Vacuum 
Pump. 





KPBOOS A 


Two-stage type with jet inter-stage Condenser, 
as extensively used in Chemical Industries. 


MIRRLEES WATSON 


eveneet: Metts Cee Leneeethe.. ©OmM PANY LIMITES POOR RROGEOCEROOEOONEE DOES 


ENGINEERS 





GLASGOW 
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SAVE OIL 


AND SAVE YOUR MONEY TOO! 
BOTH ARE IMPERATIVE NATIONAL DUTIES NOW 


It has not always been recognised that used 
lubricating oil could be filtered and re-used for 
its original purpose ; but it is recognised now 
@ 10,000 users of Stream-Line filters have 
proved by experience that properly filtered oil 
is at least the equal of new in lubricating value 
@ Scientific and Commercial Testing Labor- 
atories have proved the same. 





j LIMITATION OF SUPPLIES a 


All ofl is nationally important, but for the 
time being filters can only be supplied to 
users having batches of oil of known grade 
sufficient to justify the size selected and 
having e direct use for the filtered oil. 

Those unable to secure a filter at present 
should nevertheless save their ol. Arrange- 
ments for its disposal will be advised on 
request. 











Write for particulars 


STREAM-LINE FILTERS LTD. 


Hele-Shaw Works, Ingate Place, London, S.W.8 
GOOD OIL DOES NOT WEAR OUT 








HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID 


AMMONIUM BIFLUORIDE 
ACCUMULATOR ACID 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 
FLUORIDES 


Also Specially Pure Hydro- 
chloric, Nitric and Sulphuric 
ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS 





JAMES WILKINSON & SON, Ltd. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


Telegrams: “Chemicals, Sheffield’’ Phone: 41208-9 
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By specifying “PYREX Brand” 
when ordering Graduated 
Glassware you are assured 
of obtaining stromg service- 
able glassware, with division 
lines and numerals etched 
clearly and precisely for easy 
reading 


For everyday laboratory 
work PYREX Brand Glassware 
is graduated to N. P. L. class 
B standard, but for more 
meticulous analysis or in- 
tricate research work, N.P.L. 
class A can be supplied at 
the appropriate extra costs. 


PYRBX Brand Gradw 
ated Glassware is 
supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers, 
but illustrated cata- 
logue and two free 
copies of our Chemist's 
Notebook will be sent 








direct on application 


wW.8 to ue. 
UT Ask for PYREX Brand 
aa 


| ae see that you get it! To satisfy the ever-increasing 
ae ia ; demand ffor high-quality 
—; = - > =z : chemicals, synthetic drugs, 
solvents, biochemical pro- 
ducts, gelatine, syrups, and 
extracts, efficient filtration is 
imperative. To meet this 
sot WE 3 need the trouble-free Meta- 
Se Sera se. filter is invaluable. While 
ee 9 producing brilliant filtrates 
from all types of chemical 
liquids, it withstands the 
action of acids, alkalies, oils 
and organic liquids. 








ee ee 
ee 





JAMES A.JOBLING & CO.LTD. 


WEAR GLASS WORKS SUNDERLAND BELGRAVE OAD. HOUNSLOW. MIDOX 


Telephone: HOUnslow 1121/2/3 
Telegrams : Metafilter, Hounslow 


THE METAFILTRATION COMPANY LTD 
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LEAD BURNING) [EES || 5 
AND =< wee 
HOMOGENEOUS | 
LEAD LINING 
COILS VATS 
LUTES CHAMBERS | 
and every description | 
of 
CHEMICAL LEAD WORK 
FRE AED. | | secmrmenseammumor eraser | ||| 
POTTERS LANE - ASTON ALL WORKING CONDITIONS & 
B | R M | N G H A M ° 6 Also SAND CASTINGS IN ALL NON-FERROUS METALS | 
Telephone: Telegrams: wTrionite Led, Cliffe Vole. persone a e: 
ASTON CROSS 2141-2 “ SANIVENTI ” —e-r a E-ON-TRENT 9171-8 ~ 


























BARB [ T ONE 
BARBITONE SOLUBLE 


FINEST QUALITY. 











ACTUALLY MANUFACTURED AT BARNET 


: by 
PIERSON, MORRELL & CO., LTD. 


(THE ORIGINAL BRITISH ASPIRIN MAKERS) 
QUEEN’S ROAD - BARNET - HERTS 


Phone : Barnet 0723 Grams : Pierson, Morrell, Barnet 
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MAKERS 
DANKS OF NETHERTON LTD. 
BOILER MAKERS SINCE 1841 
NETHERTON - DUDLEY 
TEMPORARY LONDON OFFICE: 


10, LITTLE GAYNES GARDENS 
UPMINSTER - ESSEX. 




















cryvstar ALUM 


OF UNVARYING COMPOSITION & UNRIVALLED PURITY 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 


Lt GRADES SUPPL 


ALUMINOFERRIC 


THRE C ST FORM OF SULPRATE OF ALUMINA 


ACTIVATED ALUMINA 


ADSORBENT AND CATALYST 


HIGHEST QUALITY FOR WATER SOFTENING 
NEOSYL’ (“STLica) 
REGO SILICA 
UN E LIGHTNESS & FINE 
AND TITANIUM 


POTASSIUM OXALATE 
1OEAL MORDANTS FOR LEATHER DYEING 


TITANOUS SULPHATE 


POWERFUL & ECONOMICAL STRIPPING AGENT 





@ a. 


AGE x1ll 





The 
striking 
power 
of 
scrap 











This is best explained by 
the bombing of enemy terri- 
tory and the recent victories 
of our fighting forces. Here 
is good and sufficient reason 
why there must be no delay 
in keeping our. steelworks 
and foundries well supplied 
with iron and steel scrap, 
old plant and machinery. 


The chemical industry can 
help by sending scrap and 
old machinery to our 
nearest branch. 


COX & DANKS 
LTD. 


IRON & STEEL SCRAP MERCHANTS 
DEMOLITION & DISMANTLING 








London: PARK ROYAL, Tel.: Willesden 5811 
HURLINGHAM, Tel. : Renown 4211, BRENTFORD 
T 6741. F AM : 
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CLEAN) LODGE 
GAS | COTTRELL 


ELECTROFILTERS 








Heed lice and & = : 


BIRMINGHAM. 





time Office 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
PRECIPITATION OF 


| CEMENT KILN DUST 
TAR FOG & ACID MIST 


BOILER FLUE DUST 
PYRITES DUST 
SMELTER FUMES 
BLAST FURNACE DUST 


ao LODGE - COTTRELL LIMITED 


.—y PIONEERS AND SPECIALISTS 




















HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


AIR & GAS COMPRES 














SORS | 








For pressures up to | 





5- 5-STAGE _ COMPRESSOR 


000 Atm. and Capacity up | 
to units absorbing 3,500 B.H.P. 


WATER COOLING PLANT, STEAM ENGINES 
AND TURBINES, OIL ENGINES, &c. 


Also 





PETER BROTHERH 


PETERBO ROUGH 








OOD LID. 
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The Chemical Age 


A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


BOUVERIE HOUSE, 


Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON 
GLASGOW : 116, Hope Street (Central 3970) 


Benn 


154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : CENTRAL 3212 (10 lines) 


BIRMINGHAM: Daimler House, Paradise Street (Midland 0784-5 


imi 


THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are closed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week by 
ited. 


VOL. XLIX 
No. 1277 


Brothers 
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Annual! Subscription 21s. 
Overseas 26s 








More About Planning ~ 


2 theta aspects of post-war planning 
have been ventilated during the 
past two weeks in these columns and it 
will have been noticed that the general 
principles have been suggested of (1) 
improved utilisation of raw materials, 
(2) improved design and manufacturing 
methods for raw materials of construc- 
tion, and (3) a proper organisation of in- 
dustry in many directions to enable it 
to function in the best and most efficient 
manner. Among the companies in 
America which have been most con- 
spicuous for research work and for ex- 
penditure on research the Du Pont Com- 
pany stands out pre-eminently. A few 
months ago Mr, L. Du Pont gave an 
address in which he discussed the atti- 
tude of his own organisation towards 


employment relief, insurance and all the 
other means which mankind has found 
of alleviating distress when it occurs 
are of no value as a general solution to 
the subject. In Mr. Du Pont’s words: 
‘‘Any form of dole or hand-out, whether 
at home or abroad, can result only in 
loss of initiative, loss of self-respect, and 
ultimate despair on the part of the re- 
cipient and bankruptcy on the part of 
the donor.’’ By freedom from want as 
laid down in the Atlantic Charter, Mr. 
Du Pont does not mean ‘‘freedom from 
want as represented by the gift of a 
quart of milk a day’’; he means ‘“‘free- 
dom to work and earn enough money to 
buy milk and for that matter everything 
else that is needed.” If these desires 
are to be implemented it is necessary for 


the problems of the transition from war industry to plan ahead. The Du Pont 
to peace. Mr. Du Company has set up 
Pont’s address gave On Other Pages a group in their de- 
evidence of a wide Note. and Comments “gg velopment department 
vision and is well 7: Pigments ‘yy nearly two years ago 
worth study by indus- pire Prevention 59, +‘to consider post-war 
trialists in this coun- (@hlorinated Naphthalenes ... 592 problems. This group 
try. Parliamentary Topics *... 594 made an_ exhaustive 
In common with Chemical Workers’ Coupons 594 survey to determine, 
most people on this Welding and Cutting Fires 595 among other things, 
side of the Atlantic, S.C.I. President on ‘A ened what new products 
Mr. Du Pont main- ing World ”’ 996 the company would 
tains that full .em- Prying-O1l Polymerisation .. 597 have ready for imme- 
ployment is the key Properties of Red Brass ... 598 = diate exploitation, 
to prosperity in the Government Fuel Research 599 what existing pro- 
reconstruction period. Personal Notes... 600 ducts might find in- 
le is of no use look- General News from W ook to Ww eek 601 creased outlets, and 
ing to the govern- eNOS Seents ~~ ie prospective post- 
Commereial Intelligence 603 me ABs 

ments of the world or Gompany News... 603 War increase in an- 
to any magic formula New Companies Registered 603 nual sales’ volume, 
of reconstruction for Stocks and Shares ; 603 with an_ estimate of 
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in employment. Among the specific 
recommendations made by the Du Pont 
planning group was that each operat- 
ing department should: (1) prepare plans 
to be tollowed on cancellation of Gov- 
ernment orders; (2) prepare plans for 
changing over from war-time to normal 
products; (3) plan in advance the rate 
of production required for all products 
to supply the current demand and re- 
build inventories; (4) make provision, to 
the design stage, for new plants, eithe1 


for expansion or for new products; (5 
make advance marketing studies. esti- 
mates of requirements, etc.; (6) study 


each item produced to determine whether 
war-time changes have developed new 
uses for it, or eliminated its use in an\ 


product; (7) consider the use of raw 
materials which will be available in 
excess quantities after the war for the 


manufacture of new products, or to re- 
place more expensive raw materials 
hitherto used; and (8) estimate the num- 
ber of employees required for post-war 


production, and have rehiring plans 
ready. 

In making these plans it is assumed 
that certain fundamentals will be re- 
spected, for instance: (1) sound money 


based preferably on the gold standard; 
(2) taxes at such a level as to give indus- 
try the incentive to expand and pioneer; 
and (3) absence of government competi- 
tion. Another fundamental is_ that 
under the private enterprise system each 
and every entity shall plan for itself. 
“Enforcement of a plan upon someone 
else,’’ as Mr. Du Pont says, “‘is dicta- 
tion, and dictation never is acceptable 
to anvone.’’ Meetings of committees and 
regional and national conferences serve 
fo give incentive. But when problems 
are actually tackled, each company ,or 
corporation must consider its own needs 
and work out each solution, not selfishly, 
but with consideration of the greatest 
good for the greatest number, with fair 
profits to the manufacturer as well as 
fair wages to the worker and_-fair prices 
to the consumer. The purpose of Gov- 
ernment in its relation to industrial 
matters should be “‘to increase and de- 
velop the productivity of the nation as 
a whole so that there will be constantly 
more and more goods for all the people 
to enjoy.” 

Mr. Du Pont points out that he would 
be ‘tthe last man to suggest that free 
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enterprise should be left so free that it 
would be subje¢t only to the law of the 
jungle and the survival of the strongest. 
But it should be free for the development 
of all the initiative and incentive that 
can be coaxed out of every individual, 
whatever his station in life. It should 
be tree for the encouragement of ever) 
man with savings to put those saving: 
to work in a productive way towards the 
greater development of the country. And 
to that end saving on the part of every 
individual should be encouraged. It 
should be free for the development of 
every scientific idea, for from the test 
tubes of science come great improve- 
ments in living standards. It is out of 
these same test tubes that the major 
improvements of the future give pro- 
mise.’’ 

Mr. Du Pont’s address leaves it clear 
to all that the American view is that 
Government should not interfere with 
industry any more than is absolutely 
necessary for the regulation of a reason- 
able conduct of business. In so far as 
Government can assist business it should 
do so, but business generally must work 
its own salvation and nothing that 
Government can do can take the place 
of that. It is unfortunate that during a 
war the whole nation comes under the 
control of a bureaucracy; the nation is 
organised for war as an army is organ- 
ised. Manufacturers and others are 
told what to do and it is their job to do 
it. Initiative is cut down to a minimum 
and regimentation rises to a maximum. 
This unfortunately engenders a feeling 
that when things go wrong it is only 
necessary to cry to the Government for 
them to be put right. Nothing, in fact, 
could be farther from the truth. In- 
deed, the exact contrary appears to have 
ruled in America, and dependence on 
the Government, which was the basis of 
the ‘‘New Deal,’’ appears to have led to 
such restrictions on industry as to re- 
luce prosperity. In Mr. Du Pont’s 
words: ‘‘The problem is no longer’ how 
to produce enough so that every man 
who works and does his share can have 
things he never before dreamed of own- 
ing. The problem is not how to build 
the machinery. The problem is how to 
take away the cold, dead hand of bureau- 
cracy that, until released by the demands 
of this war, held the throttle at half 
speed.”’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Fire in the Works 


T has been stated—and the figure 

seems quite credible—that 200 million 
cigarette-ends are thrown away in this 
country every day. If only one in a 
million of these chances to fall on in- 
flammable material, opportunity is 
afforded for starting 200 fires a_ day. 
Moreover, the dreaded cigarette-end is 
not the only means of starting a fire. 
We are, therefore, offering no apologies 
for devoting, in this issue, a considerable 
space to fire prevention as a safety-first 
feature which should be of the highest 
interest to all engaged in the chemical 
industry. The trouble with fire-precau- 
tion regulations is that they are so 
simple. Most people are quite confident 
that they can never be so careless as not 
to observe such elementary rules: some 
indeed are apt to be not a little bored, 
or even aggrieved, when their attention 
is called to such regulations. Yet, de- 
spite this confidence, fires, industrial 
and otherwise, keep on occurring, much 
to the detriment of our war effort—not 
to mention the loss of life that is too 
often occasioned. The fact is that no 
one among us is completely free from 
‘‘absence of mind’’—we even remember 
once starting a small conflagration our- 
selves, in our unregenerate days before 
we read ‘‘Safety Notes,’’ by absently 
knocking a pipe out into a wastepaper 
basket. The only remedy is for the 
book of rules to become second nature: 
habit is everything. 





Space for Chemistry 

IRED by the example of the presi- 

dent of the Royal Society, whose stir- 
ring demand for a national centre for 
science was recorded in our last issue, 
Dr. W. H. Mills, president of the Chemi- 
cal Societv, has also put forward a plea 
for adequate official recognition of the 
debt owed by the nation to science. In 
a letter to The Times he describes in 
detail the ridiculously constricted quar- 
ters in which his society is forced to 
carry on its vitally important work, and 
he goes so far as to designate the present 
position as ‘‘desperate.”’ This is no 
exaggeration. The Chemical Society, 
he savs, plays an indispensable part in 
promoting the advances in pure chemis- 
try without which industry cannot pro- 


gress. Yet this indispensable work is 
hampered at every turn by the prepos- 
terously cramped accommodation within 
which its executants are confined. Of 
the magnificent chemical library, only 
19,000 volumes out of 45,000 are reason- 
ably accessible; and for new acquisitions 
even storage space is now unobtainable. 
Administration is carried out in one 
small office, and for editorial work there 
is no office at all. In time of war, no 
doubt, we are prepared to achieve the 
impossible; but this war will end some 
day. Then, if our industries are to 
maintain their rightful place in the 
world, the importance of the sciences 
that enable them to advance with the 
times must be officially recognised by 
the provision of a suitable centre to 
house them. Such a centre, be it noted, 
must be conceived in no _ niggardly 
spirit, but must include space for the 
inevitable expansion. 


Whitehall and Portland Place 


YMPTOMATIC of the’ growing 

awareness of the need to make the 
community realise the vital importance 
of science—‘‘the fifth estate’’ as Mr. 
Cohoe has called it—were the two de- 
putations which the _ scientific world 
organised this week. On Wednesday 
representatives of the Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee, headed by Lord 
Samuel, went to Whitehall and were re- 
ceived by several cabinet ministers in- 
cluding Mr. Attlee, Sir John Anderson, 
and Mr. R. A. Butler. We understand 
that it was the President of the Board of 
Education who invited the committee to 
send the deputation so that he could dis- 
cuss the recgmmendations put forward 
in their recent report about the part the 
universities must play in the organisa- 
tion of post-war research. The presence 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
this meeting was not unexpected in view 
of the committee’s demand for a great 
increase in the Treasury grant to the 
universities. On the preceding day the 
British Association’s president, Sir 
Richard Gregory, called on the B.B.C., 
in company with Professors F,. T. 
Brooks and Allan Ferguson, Dr. Julian 
Huxley, and Sir Richard Paget. For 
some time past there has been a feeling 
that science does not receive its fair 
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share of radio time, and that feeling was 
given vivid expression at the B.A. con- 
ference held this year when the sugges- 
tion was made to Sir Allan Powell, who 
was in the chair, that Broadcasting 
House should set up a science advisory 
committee and appoint a science liaison 
officer, with the aim of improving the 
quality of science programmes. _ Sir 
Allan said he would take these ideas 
away with him, and brood over them. 
The object of the deputation was to find 
out whether he had hatched anything. 


Five Years of the B.C.U.R.A. 

T was six years ago this month that 

the projected establishment of the 
British Coal Utilisation Research Asso- 
ciation received the approval of the 
D.S.1.R. The development of this 
organisation into one of the most go- 
ahead research associations in the coun- 
try provides a lesson in the value of co- 
operative research which should _ be 
studied by those industries that still have 
no research association of their own. The 
B.C.U.R.A. has just published an in- 


vigorating report entitled The First 
Five JVears. It tells how the asso- 


Clation was organised in spite of the 
widespread pessimism that existed as to 
the prospects of centralised industrial 
coal research. The founders of the 
B.C.U.R.A. had convinced themselves 
that the field of coal utilisation research 
was not unpromising:; new techniques in 
physical and chemical research were 
ready to hand, anc there were adequate 
resources for developing and applying 
research results. The Mining Associa- 
tion had indicated that financial support 
to the tune of /£80,000-£100,000 a year 
would be available from the coal owners. 
and the D.S.1.R. offered up to an annual 
maximum of £50,000. How far they 
were justified in their financial optimism 
is shown in the fact that the B.C.U.R.A. 
entered its second lustre with an income 
of £170,000 for the vear 1943. 


New Outlook on Research 
OW the B.C.U.R.A. set about as- 


sembling its research team makes a 
fascinating story. There was no well- 
established tradition of successful coal 
research to follow. and there were no 
research workers experienced in _ this 
field who could join the staff. This 
apparent drawback conferred upon the 
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new research association the advantage 
of being able to develop an entirely new 
outlook on the research problems in- 
volved. A further advantage was that, 
although the B.C.U.R.A. policy was to 
concentrate on problems that industry 
regarded as urgent and important, its 
founders were content to wait while the 
staff could be trained and given experi- 
ence. (We wonder how often sponsors 
of new research associations have 
adopted this attitude; we are quite sure 
that such an attitude will always pay the 
richest dividends in the long run.) It 
was Lord Rutherford who suggested that 
the B.C.U.R.A, should begin by recruit- 
ing a team of physicists. Dr. D. H 
3angham was appointed head of the 
scientific staff. It is significant that the 
research workers who joined him were 
young physicists, scarcely any of them 
with any previous knowledge of coal or 
its combustion, but all with a knowledge 
of the latest techniques developed in 
such leading schools as the Cavendish 
Laboratory. At first this band of workers 
depended largely on outside experience 
and advice, but to-day it is an effective 
research teatn capable of breaking new 
ground, and self-reliant in a major de- 
gree. The results now coming out of 
these laboratories abundantly justify the 
policy adopted. 








Zinc Pigments 
New Association Formed 

N association to be known as the Zinc 

Pigment Development Association has 
been formed, comprising the leading British 
producers of zine pigments. Its principal 
object is to encourage and develop the uses, 
actual and potential, of zinc pigments by 
all appropriate means, particularly by 
making their properties and applications 
more widely known and appreciated. The 
Association is Sstrictly non-commercial in 
character. 

The following is a list of the founder 
members: Amalgamated Oxides (1939), 
Ltd., Barking Zine Oxide, Ltd., James M. 
Brown, Felling Zine Oxide Co., Fricker’s 
Metal & Chemical Co., Ltd., McKechnie 
Bros., Ltd., The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Zine 
Oxide Co., Ltd., and Orr’s Zine White, 
Ltd., Mr. G. H. C. Gundry and 
Mr. D. J. W. Orr have been elected first 
chairman and deputy-chairman respectively 

The Association will work in co-operation 
with the Zine Development Association at 
Lincoln House, 15 Turl Street, Oxford 
(Tel, 48088). 
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THE CHEMICAL AGE 


Fire Prevention 


Some Advice to the Individual Worker 
by JOHN CREEVEY 


AST month some words of advice re- 
garding fire prevention were oflered to 
the executive staff of the works; this month 
it is the individual worker to whose atten- 
tion a few points are directed. Fire can- 
not be prevented effectively and absolutely 
unless there is complete co-operation be- 
tween all members of the works staff. 
Fire arises by negligence, and by lack of 


precautions where conditions for an out- 
break are particularly favourable. Negli- 


gence is a matter which has to be overcome 
by the individual worker; more careful 
thinking and less hurry can make a big 
difference. Some of us are always a little 
too ready to have our hands in action a 
fraction of a second in advance of our 
thoughts, and this state of affairs can be 
put right by going about our tasks in a 
steadier mgnner, by checking all tendency 
to sudden impulse, and by seeing that all 
actions follow each other at an even mea- 
sured pace. It is surprising what a differ- 
ence a mere fraction of a second makes, and 
that fraction of a second is really negligible 
as ‘‘ time lost.”’ For the true meaning of 
measured pace, take a lesson from two 
navvies swinging their sledge hammers upon 
a spike for breaking up a piece of road, 
though this sight has been far less common 
since the introduction of the pneumatic 
pick, and may have to be revived in the 
memory of some of us. Alternatively, there 
is the example of three or four men, all 
experienced in throwing bricks from one to 
the other, in the act of loading or unloading 
a lorry or railway wagon. The bricks, in 
pairs, pass steadily from one man to the 
next in perfect measured pace, and the eyes 
and hands of each man in the chain are 
keyed rhythmically with his mind; there is 
no undue hurry, and therefore no faltering. 


The Worker’s Angle 


If your work involves particular fire risks, 
see that the authorised precautions are fol- 
lowed, and that equipment helps to avoid 
rather than assist an outbreak of fire. As 
the worker, it is often possible for you to 
see a risk from a different angle from that 
of the man who has ordered and installed 
the equipment. Therefore, if a certain risk 
seems to be present, bring this to the notice 
of the plant supervisor, or to some other 
responsible person. Circumstances and 
conditions applying must be discussed if 
necessary. 

Do not let waste accumulate in undue 
quantity; there should be proper receptacles 
provided for all waste, and these receptacles 


should be emptied at regular intervals with- 
out fail. Waste material must never be 
pushed into an odd corner to be out of the 
way; even if it has no combustible proper- 
ties, the mere act of pushing it out of the 
way wherever convenient is bad, because 
the habit may become established, and the 
time may come when that waste is one with 
dangerous properties. Get to know the 
nature of the materials that you handle; 
in unforeseen circumstances you may iced 
this knowledge for quick action. There are 
no materials which are so very “‘hush-hush”’ 
that this information must be withheld from 
the worker who is in actual contact. Once 
upon a time, not so many months ago, an 
outbreak of fire had disastrous results be- 
cause a worker did not know that a certain 
vessel contained metallic sodium, although 
he knew well enough that water was an 
agent commonly employed for extinguishing 
a fire. 

Keep all gangways clear of obstruction; 
likewise all doors, especially the main en- 
trance to the building. If empty sacks have 
to accumulate, see that they are stacked 
tidily in some convenient part of the build 
ing where there is no particular fire risk 
from hot steam pipes or hot flues or other- 
wise, and that the back of the stack can be 


reached as easily as the front. Keep in 
memory the _ position of all electrical 
switches, fire extinguishers, hand lamps, 


water, gas pipes and cocks, and flues carry- 
ing off hot gases from furnace combustion. 


Knowledge of Equipment 


if any fire-extinguishing appliances nap- 
pen to be of a pattern that is unfamiliar to 
you, do not hesitate to have the working ex- 
plained and ask for a practice use of the 
appliance if you feel this desirable. The 
cost of a refill begrudged by the works may 
prove to be far less than damage resulting 
from even a very small outbreak of ‘ire, 
which might have been got under control 
minutes sooner if the man on the spot had 
been fully familiar with the appliance he 
was expected to use. If there is a fire 
blanket installed as part of the safety equip- 
ment, make sure that you know how to use 
that as well as the extinguishers. As to 
when and how to give alarm of an outbreak 
of fire, there should be established rules 
posted in the works; if there are no proper 
rules posted up, it is time that someone on 
the executive staff gave this matter imme- 
diate attention, for every employee at a 
works—whether it is chemical or otherwise 
—should know just what to do if a fire is 
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found breaking out in his immediate pre- sometimes the flames which are visible de. 
sence, or if among others he hears the fire mand less immediate attention than the 


alarm sounding. Some people are expected 
to do nothing more than stand by at their 
usual working station, and wait for further 
instructions; but they should know that. 
Others are expected to report to give assist 
ance in quelling the outbreak, or to help in 
removing stocks of material which may be 
dangerous or highly valuable. Of that the, 
may be aware, having had instructions issued 
io them, but they should also know that 
certain things may need their attention as 
part of their normal works duties before 
leaving their usual working station to report. 

In quelling an outbreak of fire which ap- 


pears suddenly, calmness is the greatest 
asset; most certainly there should be no 
unnecessary hurry or excitement. The eye 


should take in all visible circumstances as 
far as possible without loss of time, for 


smoke issuing steadily from a hidden posi- 
tion, say at the back of a stack of barrels, 
where the fire is creeping and gaining a 
hold, Flame, like smoke, is only the visible 
indication of fire; it is at the seat of the 
flames that the jet from a chemical fire ex- 
tinguisher has to be directed. You may 
know this, as it is relatively common know- 
ledge, but it is well to remind yourself of it. 
Flames, moreover, can stretch far from the 
actual source of the fire if air currents are 
favourable. Combustible gases produced as 
the result of heat from the burning material 
will often ignite at a distance from the actual 
seut of the fire; in this case there is inter- 
mittent blazing and extinction, like the flame 
that appears on top of the coal in a fire- 
place in the house, when only part of the 
coal in the grate is steadily burning. 








Chlorinated Naphthalenes* 


Guarding Workers from Toxic Effects 


Oh ever twenty years chlorinated naph- 

thalenes have been used on an increasing 
scale for insulating wire and in the manu- 
facture of certain electrical equipment, and 
the increase has been accentuated by the 
necessities of war. Chlorinated naphtha- 
lenes and chlorinated phenyls have excellent 
electrical properties, show marked resistance 
to heat and damp, and are practically non- 
inflammable. In some works the hot con- 
centrated material is used to saturate wire 
insulation, while in others the compounds 
are dissolved in organic solvents, the solu- 
tions then being used cold to saturate the 
insulation. In both processes the wet insu- 
lated wires are dried in tubes or ovens. It 
is during this drying process that dangerous 
concentrations of chlorinated compounds are 
given off. 

It has long been known that these com- 
pounds cause acne-like eruptions, and in 
recent years serious systemic effects have 
been recognised. During the past year 
many cases of skin eruption and in addi- 
tion six fatal cases of a peculiar type of 
subacute yellow atrophy of the liver have 
occurred among the workers in two wire 
and cable mills. At the request of the 
management of one of these mills, one of 
the authors undertook an investigation of 
means to prevent these adverse effects. This 
mill used the cold process for saturating the 
‘ire insulation. 

[t became apparent that the toxic lesions 
resulted from inhalation by men working in 
or near the drying ovens and also by some 





* Abridged from an article by Dr. H. von Wedel, Dr. 
W. A. Holla and Dr. J. Denton in Rubber Age (New 
York), 1943, 53, 419. 


other method of absorption, presumably 
through the skin. This fact was clearly 
shown, because many of the acne-form erup- 
tions occurred among the men operating the 
saturation baths and not exposed to the in- 
halation hazard. A few of the eruptions 
occurred among workmen handling the cold 
finished wire in a room far removed from 
any possible. inhalation hazard. 

Studies carried out over a number of 
years—mainly between 1936 and the present 
day—have shown that exposure to chlorin- 
ated naphthalenes caused pathological 
changes in the liver of both human beings 
and animals, the toxicity of each compound 
being apparently directly related to its de 
cree of chlorination. C. K. Drinker (J. 
Ind, Hyg., 1939, 21, 155) concluded that the 
perinissible limit for air contamination with 
trichloronaphthalene was 10 mgm. per cu. 
in.; for tetra- and pentachloronaphthalene, 
| mgm. per cu. m.; for penta- and hexa 
chloronaphthalene, 0.5 mgm. per cu, m.; 
and for the various chlorinated diphenyls 
0.0 mgm. per cu, m. 

In a recent personal communication to 
of the authors, A. G. Cranch stated 
that the effect of these waxes on the skin 
resulting in the appearance of acne is not 
letermined by the presence of chlorine 
alone, but is due 1ather to the compound 
effect of chlorine and a tar derivative. No 
such marked tendency to acne formation 
results from exposure to chlorinated petrol- 
eum derivatives, such as chlorinated para 
ffin. When chlorinated naphthalene is com- 
bined with chlorinated diphenyl, a more 
active acne is produced. Liver damage is 
not likely to occur following exposure to 
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chlorinated naphthalene alone, but may 
occur from exposure to chlorinated diphenyl 
combined with chlorinated naphthalene or 
other tar derivatives. The severity of the 
acne is not correlated in any way with the 
degree of liver damage which might occur. 

Cranch suggests that other factors are 
probably involved in the cases showing liver 
damage, besides exposure to chlorinated 
waxes alone. The important point brought 
out in this communication was the fact that 
skin reactions with acne formation had 
been noted in men handling only the finished 
product, with no appreciable vapour expo- 
sure. As far as he knew, no liver cases had 
been attributed to skin absorption. He 
suggests that the absorption of these mate- 
rials through the skin is very slow as com- 
pared with inhalation absorption. Cranch 
also indicates that prevention depends first 
on the greatest possible reduction of vapour 
exposure and skin contact; second, on pro- 
tection of the skin by means of cold creams 
and adequate bathing. 

In any scheme for the protection of work- 
ers, which should be formulated by a com- 
mittee consisting of the chief plant engineer, 
the head chemist, and the works physician, 
no changes should be advocated which will 
in any way slow down production. Protec- 
tion must consist of prevention of inhala- 
tion, ingestion, and skin absorption of these 
chemicals. Skin absorption has not in the 
authors’ opinion received proper considera- 
tion from the standpoint of systemic effects. 


Importance of Ventilation 


Toxic effects from inhalation are without 
question the most important because of the 
speed of absorption and the probable high 
dosage of toxic substances absorbed, There- 
fore, adequate ventilation is the primary 
consideration in any mill. The mill rooms 
and mixing house should be ventilated by 
intake and exhaust fans of sufficient volume 
and velocity to remove the majority of the 
fumes. The drying tubes and drying ovens 
should be adequately ventilated and sealed 
as nearly air-tight as practicable. To ac- 
complish this, large intake vents should be 
placed near the floor in the doors of the 
drying ovens. Large high-velocity exhaust 
fans and an adequate number of large ex- 
haust stacks leading up above the roof of 
the mill should be installed. After the 
steam in the drying ovens has been turned 
off, fresh cool air from the mill room should 
be pumped through the ovens for a sufficient 
time, in sufficient volume and of a velocity 
of approximately 2000 cu, ft. per minute, 
to bring down the temperature of the dry- 
ing ovens to that of room temperature, 
before opening their doors to unload. Daily 
analysis should be made of the air in these 
ovens. They should not be opened for un- 
loading until chemical analysis reveals less 
than 0.5 mgm, of chlorine per cu. m. The 
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drying tubes should be ventilated by suction 
applied at the far end of the tubes. The air 
flow through the tubes should be sufficient 
to cool the saturated cable to a tempera- 
ture at which no significant amount of 
vapour is given off from the cable after it 
leaves the drying tube. 


Design of Vats 


The impregnating vats should have per- 
manently hinged covers fitted with flanges 
that extend downward inside the tank, to 
avoid soiling the outside of the tank from 
dripping. ‘These vats should be completely 
enclosed in a ventilation hood, with a hinged 
door in front. These hoods should be ven- 
tilated through a properly constructed 
lateral exhaust ventilation system. Various 
speeds of exhaust should be tried, until the 
proper speed is indicated by chemical ana- 
lysis of the air in front of each hood. 

Ii the cold process, the waxes should be 
introduced into the mixing vats with as 
little manual handling as possible. Work- 
men should not be allowed to place their 
hands inside these vats, even for taking the 
specific gravity of the mixtures. The chemi- 
cals should be pumped outside the mixing 
house to a loading platform through per- 
manent pipes fitted with proper gate valves. 
Such pipes should be connected by proper 
couplings to tank trucks. 

At the felting mills the chemicals should 
be pumped or fed by gravity from the dis- 
tribution tanks to the impregnation vats 
through pipes not less than 2in, in dia- 
meter. Each pipe, just before it empties 
into the impregnation vats, should have a 
gate valve the full size of the pipe and of 
simple design so that it cannot become 
clogged by the mucilaginous fluid, 


Treatment of Sludge 


Sludge left in the tank should be ex- 
hausted through exhaust pipes at least 4 in, 
in diameter, connected at or near the bot- 
tom of each impregnation vat. Such ex- 
haust pipes should extend into receiving 
sludge vats with a simple gate valve the full 
size of the pipe near their lower ends, The 
remains of the asbestos sludge, which does 
not flow through the pipes, should be 
scraped out of the vats and pushed into the 
sludge vats by means of a long-handled 
square-ended steel paddle. If the exhaust 
pipe should become clogged, a 4-ft. long 
steel push rod with a 3-in. flat bell at its 
end should be used to push the obstructing 
sludge into the receiving vat. Both the 
paddle and the push rod should be stored 
in a vertical metal container. ‘The tops of 
the sludge vats should be constructed so 
that their entire top, with the exception of 
a l-in. overhang rim, is open. A slide sleeve 
should be placed in this overhang rim. A 
strong metal sliding cover should be pro- 
vided for each vat. An opening to receive 
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the metal pipe should be placed in the slide 
cover, fitted with an angle extension to re- 
ceive the solid 4-in. pipe from the saturation 
vat. 

After the sludge vats have sedimented for 
an appropriate time, the good fluid wax 
should be pumped into receiving tanks 
through a pipe containing a glass observa- 
tion window. After all the good chemical 
has been removed from the sludge vats, the 
remaining sedimented sludge should be 
dumped into burial ditches by placimg the 
vats in an automatic dumping machine, so 
that no hand will have to touch the edges 
of the vats. The vats should not be cleaned 
out until their inside surfaces become 
covered with too much hardened chemical. 
The hardened sludge is then softened with 
an appropriate solvent and scraped off the 
sides of the vats with a longhandled square- 
ended steel paddle. 

Elbow length, thin, impermeable gloves 
shoald be used by the men when they adjust 
the nuts and screws of the mechanism in 
the vats. They should be taken off imme- 
diately. when the men have finished the 
job, to avoid excessive perspiration. The 
outsides of the impregnation vats should be 
frequently washed down with a proper sol- 
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vent, to keep them free from the toxic 
chemicals, 

After the above recommendations have 
been carried out, the personal factor will 
have been almost completely ‘eliminated, 
Clean long-sleeved cveralls, fastened at the 
neck and wrists, should be provided. These 
clothes should be laundered frequently, 
daily if possible. Eating and smoking in 
the workrooms should be strictly forbidden, 
and the installation of shower-baths must be 
insisted upon. All new workers should be 
examined by the plant physician, and all 
those with a history of jaundice, liver 
disease, or skin disease should be placed in 
departments where toxic substances are not 
handled. All workers in mills where the 
saturated cables are handled sbould be 
periodically examined for skin lesions or 
systemic effects. 

The authors report that, as a result of 
observing the above precautions in the mill 
investigated, not one single case of skin 
eruption or systemic disease, attributable to 
these toxic compounds, has occurred in this 
mill in five months. Two deaths and be- 
tween 50 and 100 cases of acne-form erup- 
tions occurred in this mill in the six months 
before these changes were instituted. 








Parliamentary Topics 
Undersround Gasification 


N the House of Commons last week Sir 

P. Hurd asked the Minister of Fuel and 
Power what were the results of the inquiries 
which he began to make nine months ago 
on the gasification of coal underground in 
Russia, the extraction of fire-damp from 
coal mines in the United States of America, 
and the tests made in Scottish mines, 

Major Lloyd George: I regret that so far 
no information about the Russian work on 
underground gasification has been _ re- 
eeived. The U.S. authorities have kindly 
supplied my Ministry with some information 
about the proposals for the extraction of 
fire-damp from coal] mines in the U.S.A. 
and this is being examined. As far as I 
am aware, no tests on underground gasi- 
fication are in progress in Scotland but I 
am informed that for some years methane 
issuing at the surface in a coalfield area in 
Scotland has been used for the heating of 
glasshouses. 

(Editorial Note: This falsifies the Minis- 
ter’s statement on underground gasification 
that he made in April, when he promised 
particulars of a small experiment which he 
believed was being carried out in a Scottish 
mine. ) 


Chemical Clothing 


More Coupons for Workers 


T has been decided, on the advice of the 

British Employers’ Confederation and 
the Trade Union Congress, to issue for the 
currént rationing period ten additional 
clothing coupons to a wide range of manual 
workers in agriculture and industry, in- 
cluding chemical and metallurgical workers. 
This extra ration, known as the ‘“ Indus- 
trial Ten,” is similar to that given out in 
the 1942-43 rationing period and the cate- 
gories of workers eligible are mainly the 
same as then. Part-time workers in eligi- 
ble occupations will be able to apply, if 
they work 22 hours a week or more, and 
supervisory workers if they are exposed to 
exceptionally hazardous conditions, 

Coupons will be issued as before through 
local offices of the Ministry of Labour to 
employers for distribution to their workers. 
The coupons will be available to employers 
and trade union branches from December 15 
until February 26, together with the neces- 
sary forms of application and the leaflet 
I.T.44 which gives full details of the 
workers eligible for coupons and the method 
of application. Special arrangements are 
being made for certain industries in which 
there are some workers wth exceptionally 
heavy needs, 
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Welding and Cutting Fires 


Simple Rules for their Prevention 


O instruct users of welding and cutting 

equipment in reducing potential fire 
losses, the International Acetylene Associa- 
tion, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, has 
prepared a convenient, 16-page booklet en- 
titled ~‘ Preventing Welding and Cutting 
Fires.’ The booklet contains brief, clear 
discussions of the chief causes of fires, and 
practical measures for preventing them, 
and a copy of it might well be placed in 
the hands of every welding and cuiting 
operator. It may be obtained in reasonable 
quantities without charge directly from the 
International Acetylene Association. Some 
of its excellent advice is included in the 
paragraphs which follow. 

There are some places in nearly every 
plant or shop where it is never permissible 
to do any sort of work which makes flame, 
heat or sparks. For instance, extreme 
care is always necessary near explosive 
gases or inflammable liquids; and_ such 
things as smoking, blowlamps, open lights, 
sparking tools, and every other possible 
source of ignition must be prohibited. But 
welding and cutting can be done in most 
other locations with complete safety if cer- 
tain reasonable precautions are taken. When 
a welding or cutting operation is a part of 
a production process, and arrangements can 
be made for safeguarding surroundings and 
the material on which the work is being 
done, it is rare, indeed, that a fire occurs. 


Combustible Materials 


Heat sufficient to start fires may come 
from the oxy-acetylene flame itself; from the 
metals being welded or cut; from molten 
slag and metal from the cut; and from 
sparks which fly from the work. Inflam- 
mable gases and liquids, with air or oxygen 
present, are examples of materials that will 
flare up at once. Oily waste and rags, and 
light materials such as burlap, excelsior, 
cartons, straw and waste paper catch fire 
less easily but burn vigorously once started, 
Timber, tarpaulins, rags, and similar mate- 
rials are even less apt to catch fire than the 
others mentioned. Yet this is all the more 
reason why special precautions must be 
taken with these combustible materials. For 
fires started in them may only smoulder at 
first, and then may flare up some time later 
—due possibly to a gust of air or a natural 
draught created by the smouldering heat. 

The oxy-acetylene flame is itself rarely the 
cause of a fire—probably because it is so 
evident to anyone using it that the flame 
and combustible materials should be kept 
apart. Heat from the metal being welded 
or cut may sometimes be the cause of fires, 
if hot pieces of metal are allowed to touch 


materials that burn easily. This is more 
apt to happen in the case of cutting steel 
and iron, because small pieces are often 
cut away from larger sections and are al- 
lowed to drop to the ground. The smaller 
or narrower the piece cut away, the moré 
heat it will have absorbed, and the more 
likely therefore to set fire to combustible 
materials. Pieces of iron or steel which 
have been heated to a bright red may re- 
tain heat to start fires for 5 to 15 seconds 
or even much longer under some conditions. 
Kven though the piece may be at a black 
heat in daylight, it can scorch such things 
as wood or paper and a fire may start if 
there is enough draught. 


Slag and Sparks 


The molten slag that drips or blows from 
a cut is generally more apt to cause a fire 
than are pieces of red hot metal. This is 
because the slag is at the temperature of mol- 
ten steel when it falls, and therefore it stays 
hot longer. However, when the slag drops 
from a height of about 15 ft. or more, it 
tends to scatter and cool more quickly than 
would a small piece of red-hot steel dropped 
from the same height. It has always been 
good practice to catch slag in a pan of sand 
or pail of water, to keep wooden floors from 
scorching or burning, or to prevent con- 
crete floors from spalling. 

Because they will often fly in so many 
directions at once, and because they some- 
times travel for a considerable distance, 
sparks from cutting or welding must be 
watched most closely to make sure they do 
not start fires. Sparks from welding work 
do not usually travel far unless there is a 
strong draught. They are harmless enough 
if combustible materials are not too close 
to the work. Cutting sparks travel the far- 
thest and stay hot longest because of their 
larger size. Much greater precaution must 
therefore be taken when using the cutting 
torch. 

Heavy sparks from cutting work may 
sometimes travel as far as 25 or 30 ft. away 
from the point of cutting, and can readily 
set fire to light materials. Severe fires have 
been started by sparks falling into unpro- 
tected oil-soaked engine pits. It is most 
important to realise that sparks which fly 
away some distance or roll along the floor 
may sometimes cause smouldering fires if 
they come into contact with materials that 
do not ignite readily, Those who have done 
welding or cutting know how easy it is for 
cotton gloves to start smouldering from 
flying sparks. Smouldering fires may start 
by sparks getting into cracks in floors and 
woodwork, or by sparks lighting rags, tar- 
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paulins, wood chips, etc. Sometimes these 
fires go out, but sometimes they continue to 
smoulder and may show up as long 
half Hour later. 

Welding or cutting work done with port- 
able equipment in temporary 
much more apt to cause 
suitable precautions are 
similar work which is part of a 
regular production or repair operation. 
For one thing, the equipment is used in a 
wide variety 


as a 


locations is 
fires, unless 
taken, than 


of places—quite often places 
which cannot be made as proof against fire 
as a welding shop. Sometimes the fire 
hazards are known only to the local fore 
man or superintendent. Often an outside 
contractor brings in welding and cutting 
equipment, and his men may hesitate to ask 
for the necessary assistance in preventing 
fires. Demolition work presents a serious 
problem of fire prevention owing to the 
general disorder and litter common on such 
jobs. Of all fires caused by welding and 
cutting work, about &0 per cent. are caused 
by cutting in some place other than a per 
manent, safeguarded location, 

The safest and surest rule to follow in 
preventing fires is to keep flames, sparks, 
molten slag and hot metal from coming in 
coutact with materials that will burn. It 
is particularly important that this rule be 
observed in and around plants and bui!d- 
ings Where sparks or flames from any sourc 
would be very hazardous, e.g., in rooms con- 
taining inflammable gas or liquid, or any 
material that easily catches fire. Therefore, 
never use cutting or welding torches where 
sparks or an open flame of any kind would 


~« 


be a hazard. 
Choice of Location 
Before you cut or weld in a new location 
for the first time, always check with the 
nearest foreman or _ superintendent in 


authority. 
fire hazard 


against. 


He may know of some serious 
that you might fail to guard 
When it is possible to do so take 
cutting or welding work which can be moved 
to a location where there will be no possi- 
bility of starting fires. This must Bnew 
be done when the metal to be welded or cut 
is in a place where open flames are barred. 
This practice may also be sensible in many 
other locations even if open flames are per- 
mitted. If the work cannot be moved to a 
safe location, materials that burn easily 
should, if possible, be shifted a safe distance 
away. If cutting is to be done, this distance 
may be 30 to 40 ft. or more, Floors should be 
swept clean before the torch is lhghted. 
If it is not possible to move material that 
will burn to a safe distance from the work; 
or if sparks might lodge in wooden parts of 
the building, or drop through holes or 
cracks to the floor below, use sheet metal 
guards, asbestos paper or curtains, or sim1- 
lar protection to keep sparks close to the 
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work in hand. Make sure that the guards 
are large enough and tight; curtains should 
be weighted down against the floor or 
ground so that sparks cannot get under. 
heath. Do not use tarpaulins for shielding 
sparks. Have someone stand by to waich 
the sparks and give warning if they begin 
to get beyond the protective guards. 
Always guard the oxygen and acetylene 
hose from chance of injury on the job. Acetyl. 
elle escaping from a broken hose line might 
easily catch fire and transmit fire to cylin. 
ders or other materials near. Do not use 
any oxy-acetylene equipment that is in need 
of repair. Make sure that torches, regula. 
tors, and hose are always in good condition 
and that. all connections are tight. Use 
soapy water to test for leaky connections 
An oxygen pressure greater than 
sary will only cause extra sparks and in- 
crease the slag flow, to say nothing of in. 
creasing the oxygen expense. 


1eces.- 


Since oxygen 
and acetylene released from cylinders would 
make any fire which might break out burn 
all the harder, store extra cylinders away 
from important areas. 

Finally, when torches have .been used in 
locations where sparks may have lodged in 
wooden structures or in materials that will 
burn, and may cause smouldering fires, keep 
a ian at the scene of the work for at least 
half an hour after the job is finished, Don’t 
forget that heavy cutting sparks sometimes 
fiy 25 io 30 ft. or more and hold their heat 
for several seconds after landing. 








S.C.I, PRESIDENT ON 
‘A CHANGING WORLD” 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Consultiny, Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers on ‘‘ The Consultant in 
a Changing World,’’ Mr. Wallace P. Cohoe, 
president of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try, declared that the chemists of America 
must determine to meet changes with equa- 
nimity but never with complacency. As the 
last war advanced chemical technology fully 
a generation, so this war might even more 
greatly advance the importance of chemis- 
try in the field of industry. Chemists of 
wide experience and proved common sense 
would always be in demand both in times ol 
plenty and periods of hardship, and would 
foresee rapidly evolving conditions, Every 
effort should be made to retain experienced 
and useful personnel. This could be accom- 
plished, at least in part, by the discharge of 
incompetents and by sending the imper 
fectly trained back to college. He expressed 
the hope that a full co-operation hetween 
members of the Association would prevent 
unnecessary duplication of equipment, 
space, and personnel, 
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THE CHEMICAL AGE 


Drying-Oil Polymerisation 


The Importance of Eliminating Oxygen 


T a meeting of the London section of 
Aine Oil & Colour Chemists’ Association, 
on November 19, a paper entitled 
Oil Polynerisation, 1930-42°’ was _pre- 
sented by Dr. EK. Sunderland. In his review 
of the work so far conducted, Dr. Sunderland 
said that oils had been polymerised and 
fractionated by molecular distillation; esters 
had been polymerised and attempts had been 
made at fractionation; fatty acids obtained 
from the natural oils, or from the reactions 
of natural oils, had been polymerised, and 
again attempts had been made at fractiona- 
tion. Recently, however, two new methods 
of approach had been used. One was to 
approach the subject from the point of view 
of the functionality of the molecules involved, 
without any prior assumption of a reaction 
mechanism other than the simple addition 
mechanism. Then there were _ special 
methods, such as the determination of ultra- 
violet spectra, to determine qualitatively the 
presence of conjugate unsaturation in poly- 
merised mixtures and fractions derived from 
them. It seemed, he said, that not sufficient 


* Drying 


distinction had been made between those 
methods. 

Work with which the speaker himself had 
been associated. under the direction of Dr. 


Farmer, was coneerned with the investiga- 
tion of the isolated monomer from elgo- 
stearic acid, and to isolate the polymers of 
eleo-stearic acid and examine them. One 
means of producing the monomer was by 
simple distillation of el#o-stearic acid; 
another was to polymerise the acid and to 
distil off the cyclic material, which was the 
monomer. One could obtain about 10 per 
cent. of the acid converted into a liquid 
which could be separated by freezing out the 
cleo-stearic acid. 
Evidence for New Theories 

It seemed that the main phenomenon 
involved was chemical polymerisation to- 
gether with isomerisation (as exemplified by 
the formation of cyclic materials) and also 


disproportionation, giving rise to acids of 
lower unsaturation but of the same chain 


length as the original material. Undoubtedly 
there was also’ hydrolysis, hydrolytic 
splitting of the glyceride, and splitting of 
the fatty acids themselves, giving low- 
molecular products. Further, one obtained 
much product which was higher than 
dimeride. The acids, therefore, must be at 
least bi-functional in nature, with the 
possible exception of oleic acid. Little was 
known with any degree of certainty con- 
cerning the structures of the polymerisation 
products, but there was some evidence for 
new theories concerning the course of the 
reaction. There had, up to now, been far 
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toc much speculation, and far too many 
people prepared to take notice of that 


speculation. Chemical superstititions had 
grown up in this field more than anywhere 


else, and there had been far too little 
criticism. Emphasising the need _ for 


starting with pure materials, he said there 
was no easy way. It was necessary to stick 
to simple conditions, to eliminate oxygen, 
and so on. Further, the polymeric fractions 
must be separated. 

With regard to future means of approach, 
Dr. Sunderland said that molecular distil- 
lation could still help a lot. Its limitation 
was that it was impossible to work at 
molecular weights above about 1000, so that 
it was necessary to modify methods and 
work with the lower polymers. Solvent 
extraction had not been sufficiently applied, 
while chromatography would yield a lot of 
information, as would also the ultra-violet 
spectroscope, Raman _ spectra, work on 
synthetic analogues, and lastly, the electron 
microscope. Finally, he suggested that, if 
a sum of between £50,000 and £100,000 were 
allocated to the work, we should within ten 
years break the back of the problem and 
be well on the way to a reasonable solution. 


An Interesting Discussion 


In the discussion that followed, the 
chairman (Mr. N. A. Bennett) said the work 
of Dr. Sunderland indicated some _ very 


remarkable shifts of double bonds in oils, 
much bigger shifts than perhaps a very large 
number of chemists had realised. He had 
also made a very useful contribution in 
revealing the dimer theory—that the dimer 
was the limit of polymerisation—as very 
much open to doubt. When one knew 
scmething about polymerisation and isomeri- 
sation and how to control it, and the sort 
of products that one should start with, one 
could well imagine that the oils with which 
chemists would have to deal a few years 





hence would be very different and very 
much better substances than those with 


which they had had to deal hitherto. 

In reply to Dr. R. F. Bowles, who asked 
whether the cvclic material which was 
isolated by Dr. Sunderland, and which was 
a constituent of the polymerised oil, was 
present in a proportion which was negligible 
from the industrial point of view, Dr. 
Sunderland said that, under the conditions 
which he had used, i.e., working with free 
acid or with ester, he did not think there was 
any chance of a large proportion of the mono- 
cyclic material being left in the residue. But 
the conditions applying in an oil, of course, 
were quite different. If one dealt with a 
straight acid, one could achieve very much 
more complete polymerisation than in the 
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case of an oil; there was no gelation to 
stop it. In the case of an oil, however, it 
was possible that gelation might occur by 
dimerisation and possibly trimerisation, and 
one was left with loose ends of fatty-acid 
chains which did not give conditions for 
polymerisation. But they were at a tem- 
perature at which cyclisation might occur 
quite readily, and it was quite possible that 
the percentage of cyclic material obtained 
from an oil polymerisation would be much 
higher than that obtained from the ester. 
However, the question of the cyclic material 
did not apply only to the monomer; it was 
quite certain that the dimer and trimer were 
at least cyclic to some extent. 

Mr. C. E. Hollis supported Dr. 
Sunderland’s plea that in drying-oil experi- 
ments one should start with pure materials, 
for it was quite apparent that even small 
traces of oxygen, which got into the 
materials so easily, were very likely to affect 
the course of subsequent reactions. The 
removal of oxygen added much to the 
labours of the chemist. 


Work with Thin Films 


Mr. W. Garvie asked what was the 
method of carrying out the polymerisation 
in the experiments mentioned—whether in 
quantities in a beaker or pot, or in thin 
films—for that was extremely important in 
fundamental research. “He suggested that 
progress would be made by heating the 
materials in the form of films on controlled 
heated surfaces; the movement of the film 
would allow the by-products to get away 
before they had time to complicate the 
reaction. When experimenting with thin 
films one was amazed by the amount of 
low boilers that could be taken off. Another 
method, involving the heating of thin films 
and then putting them into an expansion 
chamber, gave very rapid atomisation of the 
liquid and the ideal conditions for the 
elimination of the absorbed low-boiling 
substances, which latter had a_ profound 
effect on the course of the reaction. 

Another point, again based on experience 
of complex raw materials, was that two 
samples of resin which were exactly alike, 
as shown by the normal methods of analysis, 
would reveal enormous differences in respect 
of dielectric constant if they were dissolved 
in samples of the same oil. That method 
of using the dielectric constant had been used 
in attempts to assess the purity of some 
substances. It had been shown quite 
recently in one case that the lower dielectric 
constant of one sample as compared with 
another, when dissolved in oil, was due to 
the presence of an oxide; and that recalled 
the point made by Dr. Sunderland and Mr. 
Hollis concerning the extreme importance of 
the influence of oxygen on the course of the 
reactions. 

Dr. Sunderland said that all kinds of 
methods had been adopted for polymerisa- 
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tion. Polymerisations had been carried ont 
at normal pressures in inert atmospheres; 
but the vast majority of people polymerised 
at too high a temperature, in his opinion, 
Polymerisation had been carried out in the 
presence of oxygen, and in many cases in 
vacuo, in sealed tubes. The nearer one 
could get to the complete absence of oxygen, 
the more reliable would be the ‘results in 
the determination of polymerisation. 

Replying to a question as to whether 
better drying oils would be produced as the 
result of the suggested expenditure of 
£100,000 on research, he said that no cne 
could indicate what useful results would 
accrue from such expenditure. But since the 
paint, printing-ink, and linoleum industries 
relied on the polymerisation of cils, the more 
we knew about it the better. It would be 
less expensive ultimately to attempt to solve 
the problems of polymerisation in that way 
than to continue to spend small sums 
ad infinitum. 

Mr. Grieves, discussing the technical ap- 
plication of experiments, said that one of 
the chief difficulties was that reactions 
occurred at different speeds on a works écale 
and on a laboratory scale. He asked if Dr. 
Sunderland had seen evidence of two kinds 
of reactions occurring, or cne_ reaction 
occurring at different speeds, first in the bulk 
of the reacting material, and secondly at the 
surface of the containing vessel. In other 
words, were there both homogeneous and 
hetrogeneous reactions? Dr. Sunderland re- 
plied that he had no direct evidence, but 
it was almost certain that wherever there 
was a surface something would happen there 
which did not happen ir the bulk of the 
liquid. The only precaution that one could 
take was to ensure that the eurfaces were 
as clean and as non-reactive as possible. 








PROPERTIES OF RED BRASS 


The effects of gaseous ‘‘ impurities’’ of 
red brass have been studied by Gardner, 
Krynitsky, and Saeger (J. Res. Nat. Bur. 
Standards, 1943, 31, 3, 125). Chemical 
analysis of the metal (Cu 85, Sn 5, Pb 5, 
Zn 5) after being melted and poured under 
various gases used as enveloping atmo- 
spheres, showed no significant changes in 
composition. Hydrogen and methane had 
deleterious effects on the tensile properties, 


hardness, and density of both sand-cast and. 


chill-cast bars, the detrimental effect of 
hydrogen being the most pronounced. Micro- 
graphs showed that a degree of unsound. 
ness, due to voids, was found tc be charac- 
teristic of the metal which had been melted 
under hydrogen, and almost all the differ- 
ences in properties noted can be satisfac- 
torily explained from this structural feature. 
Attempts to cast the alloy in a vacuum re- 
sulted in complete failure on account of the 
excessive volatilisation of the zinc. 
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Government Fuel Research 


Some Notable Achievements 


N an address to the Institute of Fuel at 
ca ragiigamen tune on Monday night, 
Dr. A, Parker, Director of Fuel Kesearch 
of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, said that thse outstanding 
scientific and technical achievements of 
this country, especially during the war, 
have proved beyond doubt that our scien- 
tists are at least equal in ability to those 
in any part of the world. Though the 
quality of our scientific work is not sur- 
passed anywhere, we have lagged behind 
some other countries, for example Germaby 
and the United States, in the amount 
of research. This is because the value of 
scientific research has not been sufficiently 
recognised and in consequence the number 
of trained scientists in this country has 
been relatively smal]. If we are to occupy 
a prominent place in world affairs after the 
war, there must be a great expansion in our 
scientific research and in the application 
of science in industry, 


A Unique Organisation 


History repeats itself. Exactly the same 
conclusions emerged from our experience 
during the war of 1914-1918. Between 1918 
and 1939 there was a considerable expan- 
sion in scientific training and research acti- 
vities, but the expansion was neither so 
rapid nor so extensive as desirable. Ii 
was during the last war that the Govern- 
ment gave a lead by establishing the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. One of the first activities of this 
new department was to set up the Fuel 
Research Board to investigate, in the broad- 
est national interest, the nature, prepara- 
tion, utilisation, and treatment of coal and 
other fuels, and their products. The estab- 
lishment of the Government I uel Research 
organisation was in itself an innovation, 
for nowhere else in the world was there at 
that time an organisation on quite the same 
lines. To-day, this State organisation, 
with a staff of more than 250, includes the 
central Fuel Research Station equipped not 
only for experiments in the laboratory, but 
also for experiments on a semi-commercia! 
scale and on a full commercial scale, The 
full-scale units include plants for cleaning, 
drying, and pulverising coal, for the manu- 
facture of fuel gases, hydrogen, and coke, 
and there are full-size boilers of several 
kinds. Much experimental work has been 
undertaken not only at the Fuel Research 
Station but also at industrial works in co- 
operation with industry. 

In addition to the Fuel Research Station, 
there are nine Coal Survey Laboratories in 


various parts of England, Scotland, and 
Wales which have been undertaking, in col- 
laboration with the Geological Survey of 
the Department, a comprehensive survey of 
the qualities of the national coal resources. 
This survey is now being put on a quanti- 
tative basis in co-operation with the Coal 
Commission and the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. As a result of this survey, we 
already have much more information about 
our coal reserves and the coals on the mar 
ket than there is about the coals in any 
other country. This information has been 
of immense value during the war and fur- 
ther information has been rapidly collected. 
Without such information economic plan- 
ning of the use of the coal reserves in the 
future would be impossible. Planning of 
this kind is becoming of great importance, 
because some of the coals with special pro- 
perties, for example, coals of most value 
for making gas and coke, are limited in 
quantity and should not be used for pur- 
poses for which other more abundant coals 
are suitable. 

Referring to some of the achievements in 
fuel research, Dr. Parker said that simple 
equipment had been developed for fitting 
to large industrial boilers, which not only 
greatly reduced the quantity of smoke from 
the boiler chimney but increased the effi- 
ciency of the coal in raising steam. A 
large number of boilers in commercial use 
were now fitted with this equipment, Work 
on transport producers using coal and coke 
in place of petrol for road vehicles was 
begun at the Fuel Research Station before 
the war. This work led to the introduc- 
tion of the Government Emergency Pro- 
ducer now in use on many road vehicles 
with a consequent saving in petrol. 


Chemicals from Coal 


Much is heard nowadays about processes 
for the production of petro] and other oils 
and chemicals from coal. Processes of this 
kind have received considerable attention 
at the Fuel Research Station, where a 
great deal of information has been obtained 
from experimental work on the distillation 
of coal, on the hydrogenation of coal and 
of tar, and on synthetic methods of produc- 
ing oils and chemicals from gases made 
from coal and coke. Coal is likely to con- 
tinue to be used for many years in much 
greater quantity as a direct or indirect 
source of heat, light, and power, than as a 
basis for the manufacture of valuable 
chemicals. At the same time, as scientific 
knowledge advances, there will be an in- 
crease in the number, variety, and extent 
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of processes employing coal as a base mate- 
rial for oils and chemicals of many kinds. 

If this country is to maintain its posi- 
tion in industry, we must rapidly develop 
our scientific and industrial research in 
relation to coal and other fuels, in the 
widest national interest, and we must show 
initiative and enterprise lt must no 
longer be true to say that our scientists 
make the fundamental discoveries, while 
we leave other countries to develop and 
apply them in industry. There must also 
be a spirit of mutual help in research, in- 
volving friendly discussion and collabora- 
tion between the Scientists in universities, 
in Government establishments, industrial 
research associations, and other research 
organisations. In relation to fuel in this 
country, a good beginning in this direction 
has already been made. The Department 
has set up a consultutive conference on fuel 
research, which is attended by representa- 
tives of the research associations interested. 

In his concluding remarks, Dr, Parker 
issued a note of warning. He said that 
where there is a lack of the real apprecia- 
tion of the conditions under which success- 
ful research is carried out, there is an im- 
pression that if large sums of money are 
provided for research, marvellous. dlis- 
coveries would follow as a matter of course. 
While adequate financial provision was 
naturally essential, it was not in_ itself 
enough. The primary requirement was men 
of the right training and outlook. If they 
were not available, the money allocated for 
research would largely be wasted; and it 
is just as easy to throw away money on re- 
search that is ill-plauned- as on anything 
else. 








Personal Notes 


Dr, WILLIAM CULLEN is retiring from the 
Chemical Council at the end of the current 
year. 


Mr. T. WATSON, commercial manager of 
General Refractories, Ltd., Sheffield, since 
1931, has been appointed to the board of 
directors. 

Mr. JOHN R. PETRIE, principal of Open- 
shaw Municipal ‘Technical School, Man- 
chester, has been appointed principal of 
St. Helens Municipal Technical College. 


Dr. ALEXANDER FLEMING, Professor of 
Bacteriology at London University, the dis- 
coverer of penicillin, and Dr, How rp W. 
FLOREY, Professor of Pathology at Oxford, 
who developed the therapeutic application 
of the drug, are jointly to receive the an- 
nual award of the American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association. This is pre 
sented for the most important contribution 
to the scientific advancement of medicine 
in 1945. 
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Sin ROBERT ROBINSON and PROFESSOR 
1. M. HEILBRON visited Alerica recently, 
Among the chemical plants they inspected 
were the works and laboratories of the 
Hercules Powder Company at Wilmington. 


Dr. ALEXANDER C. WEST, B.Sc. (St. 
Andrews), Ph.D. (London), formerly prin- 
cipal of Croydon Polytechnic, has_ been 
selected for the hew post of director oO} 
Robert Gordon's Technical College, Aber 
deen, 


Among recent American visitors to this 
country was DR. DONALD P. Keyes, chief of 
the Chemical Industries Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Production Research and Develop- 
ment. Dr. Keyes, who is head of the 
Chemical Engineering Department of [llinois 
University, came here to discuss with the 
Ministry of Production and other Govern 
ment departments the transatlantic ex 
change of technica] information. 


The following have been elected by ballot 
to serve as officers aud committee of the 
London Section of the British Association 
of Chemists during the year 1943/44, at the 
resumed annual meeting held on December 
4: Chairman. T. McLACHLAN: 
W. C. Peck; Hon. Secretary, J, STEWART 
Cook; Committee: G. H. CLARKE, K. 
MACKENZIE-RICHARDS, F. M. WRIGHT, R. H. 
Morcan, J. E. EDWarDs, W. A. SNow, and 
Mrs. 8S. M. L. TRItTTon. 


Mr. A. J. C. WALTERS, who has _ been 
general secretary of the Cotton Board for 
over three years, has accepted an invitation 
to become director and secretary of the 
British Rayon Federation. He will take up 
his duties early in 1944. Mr. Walters has 
previously held appointments with the Man- 
chester and the sheffield Chambers of Com- 
merce, and before returning to Manchester 
to serve on the Cotton Board, had been 
Controller of British Industries House, in 
London. 


Treasurer. 


Obituary 
Mr. PETER OWEN BYRNE. who died in 
idinburgh on December 11, was chairman 
of Barry, Ostlere, and Shepherd, Ltd., 
linoleum manufacturers, of Kirkealdy, I on- 
aon, Glasgow, ete. 


It is now presumed that MR. CYRIL 
UCHAN, of Swansea, a metallurgist with 
.C.1., Ltd., was drowned when the liner 
Ceramic was sunk by enemy action. Mr. 
Buchan was on his way to South Africa to 
take up an important Government post. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD A. LAWRIE. of Central 
Farmers, Lid., Aberhill, Methil, died in 
hospital on December 10. He had served 
with this well-known Fife fertiliser com- 
pany for about ten years as secretary, and 
was well known in chemical and fertiliser 
circles in the East of Scotland. 
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General News 
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The British Pharmacopeia Commission 
has decided to open the Pharmacopoeia to 
drugs that are the subject of patent rights. 

Eight experimental houses are being built 
for the Building Research Station to enable 
full-scale scientific tests to be made into 
general problems of building construction, 

A department for chemotherapeutic re- 
search has been formed at the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, under the 
direction of Dr. E. M. Lourie. 

The Chemical Council has decided to call 
a conference of all chemical societies and 
kindred organisations to discuss matters 
relating to the finance of publications, the 
provision of premises and other methods of 
collaboration. 

The University Grants Committee has been 
expanded, and its membership now numbers 
15. The Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
week gave a list of its members. It included 
several distinguished scientists, but, so far 
as we can sec, no chemists. 

The soil-analysis service of the Macaulay 
Institute for Soil Research, Aberdeen, 
resulted last year in over 4000 soil samples 
being analysed. In the development of the 
station’s spectrographic work some 7000 
samples were examined. 

Since 1940 the Red Cross and St. John 
has sent over 21 million parcels of food and 
comforts to British prisoners and internees 
in European prison camps. To help meet the 
cost of this continuing service 13 million 
Penny-a-Week Fund contributors are raising 
£90,000 every week. 

The fund to defray the cost of equipping 
the laboratory of the new Stalingrad hospital 
has now passed the target figure of £3000. 
The bulk of the money was subscribed by 
British scientists, and the fund was initiated 
and sponsored by the Association of 
Scientific Workers. 

Wholesale prices in November once again 
showed little change, only a small rise in 
the Board of Trade index figure (1930=100) 
being recorded in the class of chemicals and 
vils (October, 150.6; November, 150.7). 
This was again due to an increase in the 
price of fertilisers, this time rather less than 
| per cent. 

The failure to co-opt scientific research 
workers into the new Scottish Advisory Com- 
mittee for post-war educational needs has 
been stressed by Mr. A. G. Kay, of the 
Scottish area of the A.Sc.W. The committee 
has no representative of the modern light 
chemical and _ scientific industries on its 


board, the only industrial members being 
representatives of the heavy engineering 


industries. 


From Week to Week 


Nearly a ton of waste paper has been used 
in the manufacture of a consignment 
of insulation board which is helping in the 
production of penicillin. As it is important 
that there should be no loss of heat from 
the laboratory while the mould is forming, 
the new laboratories which are _ being 
constructed for the manufacture of the drug 
are lined with imsulation board, which is 
partially produced from waste paper. 

Silicosis among workers engaged in the 
dressing and fettling of steel castings caused 
six deaths last year. The same number 
of deaths occurred among sandblasters of 
metal articles. The corresponding averages 
for the four preceding years were 4.5 and 4.5 
respectively. In 1942 the numbers of total 
disablement and suspension certificates issued 
in respect of the disease for the two occupa- 
tions were respectively 20 and 3. 

Electron microscope photographs. of the 
crystalline compounds produced when Port- 
land cement is hydrated are repreduecd in 
Ind. Eng, Chem. (1948, 35, 11, p. 1178). 
The calcium hydroxide was found to yield 
spheres and a fibrous mass; the dicalcium 
silicate hydrate appeared as rhombic slabs, 
and possibly as amorphous_ sphaerulites, 
while the tricalcium aluminate hydrated to 
form thin hexagonal plates, rhombic slabs, 
needles and possibly amorphous sy;-haerulites, 
and the calcium sulphoaluminate complex 
formed heavy needles. 


The toxicity of metaphosphates has been 
a matter of controversy of recent weeks. A 
note in The Pharmaceutical Journal of 
December 11 (p. 219) now states that no 
harmful effects were found in experimental 
animals which received drinking’ water 
containing 200 parts per million of sodium 
hexametaphosphate. These results, ol-tained 
in the Pharmacological Laboratories of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, confirm observations 
made by Murray in America and establish 
its non-toxicity for practical pharmaceutical 
purposes, 

The synthetic hormone, stilbeestrol, has 
been tested during the last two years in a 
series of experiments under the co-ordination 
of the Agricultural Research Council. To 
induce lactation in barren heifers and cows, 
the technique used has been to implant a 
number of tablets of stilbostrol under the 
skin, and the results of the trials indicate 
that about 50 per cent. of the treated animals 
have produced an economic quantity of milk. 
On the other hand, certain serious side effects 
have been produced in a proportion of the 
beasts, which suggest that another hormone, 
not represented in the synthetic preparation, 
must be involved in the natural control of 
lactation. 
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The blackening of cooked potatoes, a 
phenomenon which may be due to the con- 
version of ferrous iron into black ferric 
oxide, appears to be influenced by the 
fertilisers applied to the potato crop. Ac- 
cording to results published in the Journal 
of ihe Ministry of Agriculture (1943, 50, 9, 
p. 425), 1t seems that the blackening may 
be due to a deficiency of potash and 
phosphate. Presumably both deficiencies 
cause accumulation of iron in the tubers. 


The recommendation . of the Chemical 
Council that two repred@entatives of the 
British Association of Chemists should be 
co-opted forthwith as members of the 
Chemical Council has not received ‘* the 
separate and collective approval’ of the 
councils of the three chartered bodies. The 
chairman of the Chemical Council has 
informed the B.A.C. that under present cir- 
cumstances its representation on the Council 
is not possible. 


Foreign News 


The German paper published in Croatia an- 
nounces that a dye works is being added 
to the Textile Industry Company’s works at 
Varazdin. 


Australia is to export to America, during 
the next year and a half, 1000 ounces of the 
drug hyoscine, prepared from Duboisia 
leaves. 


The Hungarian Government is to prospect 
for mineral oil in the Bacska district on the 
river Tisza. The presence of natural gas at 
Szilagy and Zombors raises _a hope of 
successful results. 


A new synthetic rubber called Uskol has 
been introduced by the U.S. Rubber Com- 
pany. It is said to contain ingredients never 
before used in the production of synthetic 
rubber. 


Because of a serious depletion in stocke 
of the better quaiities of mica, the U.S. War 
Production Board has restricted the con- 
sumption of mica to the average rate main- 
iained during the first nine months of 1943. 


Abstracts on penicillin and other antibiotic 
substances are published as a 70-page booklet 
by the National Research Council, Ottawa. 
The report—N.R.C. No. 1160—is obtainable 
from Canada at the price of one dollar a 
copy. 

About 200,000 volumes, including a 
valuable collection of scientific periodicals 
and of the publications of learned societies 
all over the world, were lost to science when 
the Germans deliberately destroyed the library 
of the Royal Society of Naples _ before 
evacuating the city. A force of 600 soldiers 
entered the building, soaked the books with 
petrol, flung in hand grenades, and, having 
shot two guards who attempted resistance, 
kept the civil fire brigade at a distance while 
the library burned. 
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An oxygen factory is to be established in 
Medellin, Colombia. The capital of 200,000 
pesos is being subscribed by Swiss and 
Colombian interests, and a Swiss company 
will erect the plant and supply the machinery, 


The total value of chemical and pharma. 
ceutical products exported from Brazil in 
the first half of 1943 was 28,427,000 cruzeiros, 
compared with 12,716,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1942. 


Under the renewed trade agreement between 
Spain and Switzerland, Switzerland will con- 
tinue to export the basic products of her 
chemical and pharmaceutical industries, in 
exchange for wines, fruits and cork. 


The cultivation of oil bearing plants in 
Sweden has greatly increased during the last 
two years, in accordance with the policy of 
independence from imports of fodder, 
vegetable oils, ind margarine. Agricultural 
research institutes sre now etudying soya 
cultivation. . 


Two Hungarian factories are to start pro- 
duction of sugar from wood, reports the 
Stockholm Tidningen. These factories will 
be situated in the Carpathians and each will 
be able to deal with about 10,000 wagons 
of wood-waste at a time. Fodder-yeast and 
alcohol will also be produced. 


Danger of poisoning by chlorinated hydro- 
carbon vapours is being emphasised in Ameri 
can medical circles. Dr. Arthur J. Geiger 
recently pointed out that trichlorethylene and 
carbon tetrachloride, for instance, can result 
in a highly dangerous heart condition that 
is often fatal. 


Babasst oil, derived from the kernels of 
South American nuts, is being used in soap 
and explosives manufacture, and in the pro- 
duction of bullet-proof glass, reports the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture journal, 
Agriculture in the Americas. It is suitable, 
too, for use in diesel cngines. 


A shortage of seaweed products is being 
experienced in the U.S.A., and new sources 
of supply are being sought by two labora 
tories of the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
at least a dozen State and private institu- 
tions. The search is centred on seaweeds 
which will vield commercial agar. 

Metal-working tools made of  phenol- 
formaldehyde plastics are being used in 
Germany. Plastics were introduced into this 
field before the war, when parts of tools, 
such as the upper and lower parts of jigs 
and parts of rolling mills for sheeting light 
metals were prepared from synthetic resins. 


Annual recovery of fats from industrial 
plants in the U.S.A. is expected to exceed 
100,000,000 Ib., states the Fat Recovery Com- 
mittee of the Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society, which is co-operating with 
the War Production Board in this salvoge 
project. 
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Forthcoming Events 


At the meeting of the Oil and Colour 
Chemists’ Association, London section, to be 
held at the Charing Cross Hotel, at 2.15 p.m., 
on December 18, Mr. R. M. Wheeler will 
lecture on ‘‘ Photography in the Paint 
Laboratory.”’ 


The Electrodepositors’ Technical Society 
meets on December 20, at 5.30 p.m., at the 
Northampton Polytechnic, St. John Street, 
London, E.C.1, to hear a lecture by Mr. 
R. W. Harrison, on ‘* Costing of Electro- 
plating Processes.’’ 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that May occur. 


Satisfactions 
DENHAM LABORATORIES, LTD., Mid- 
dlesex. (M.S., 18/12/43).—Satisfaction No- 
vember 25, of debenture stock registered 
January 18, 1938, to the extent of £8,200. 


LANGLEY ALLOYS, LTD., Slough 
(M.S., 18/12/48).—Satisfactions November 


29, on mortgages registered August 5 and 
October 7 and 17, 1942. 








Company News 


British Tar Products, Ltd., report a net 
profit to September 30, of £48,867 (£55,862). 


The Distillers’ Co., Ltd., is paying an 
interim dividend of 64 per cent. (same). 


The Imperial Smelting Corporation an- 
nounces a consolidated net profit, for the year 
to June 30, of £148,114 (£166,807). 


Wailes Bitumastic, Ltd., announce a net 
profit to September 30, of £21,618 (£14,883) 
and a trading profit of £72,793 (£77,383). 


Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., announce a 
net profit, for the year to June 30, of £27,520 
(£26,068). Ordinary dividend, 7 per cent. 
{5 per cent.). 

British Celanese, Lid., have miade a record 
trading profit of £3,369,147 (£2,152,115) for 
the year to July 3. Net profit is £348,403 
(£403,495). 


Manbré and Garton, Ltd., are paying an 


ordinary dividend of 17 per cent. (same) 
for the year to September 30. The trading 
profit (after depreciation) is £463,391 


{ £512,899). 


Turner & Newall, Ltd., have arnounced a 
final ordinary dividend of 8% per cent., 
making 124 per cent. (same) for the year 
to September 30. The trading profit has 
risen from £2,407,550 to the record figure of 
£2,710,801. 
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British Benzol & Coal Distillation, Ltd., 
report a trading profit, for the year ended 
October 31, of £84,074 (£96,207), and a net 
profit of £28,361 (£16,509). 


Timber Fireproofing, Ltd., have made a 
net profit, for the year to September 30, of 
£3493 (£5003), and are paying an ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent. (10 per cent. and 
5 per cent. bonus), 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., announce a 
final ordinary dividend of 10 per cent., 
making, with bonus 3 per cent., a total of 
19 per cent. (same) for the year ended July 
31. Net profit, after tax deduction, was 
£188,791 (£200,907) . 








New Companies. Registered 


Tucker Proprietaries, Ltd.. (384,060).— 
Private company. Capital: £1000 in 1000 
shares of £1 each. Manufacturers of and 
dealers in insecticides, germicides, fertilisers, 
chemicals, drugs, disinfectants, etc. Directors: 
H. L. Tucker; R. H. Crook; T. Rawlinson. 
Registered office: St. James House, 44 
Brazennose Street, Manchester 2. 


Anglo-Continental Trade & Industry De 
velopment Co., Ltd. (383,899).—Private com- 
pany. Capital: £100 in 100 shares of £1 
each. Importers and exporters of chemical 
products, manufacturers of and dealers in 
chemical, horticultural, agricultural, and 
other preparations, etc. Subscribers: EK. A. 
Clifford; Emily E. M. Sheppard. Registered 
office: 48 Sloane Street, §8.W.1. 


Permaseal Plastics, Ltd. (383,972) .— 
private company. Capital: £300 in 300 shares 
of £1 each. Manufacturers of and dealers 
in plastic, modelling and moulding materials 


and plant for making same; in_ rubber, 
gutta-percha, and vulcanite, and goods 


manufactured therefrom, and in gume, glues, 
cements, chemicals, ete. Directors: H. 
Harper; J. J. rant; J. E. Saytch. 
Registered office: 46 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Solway Chemicals, Ltd. (384,258).—Pri- 
vate company. Capital: £10,000 in 60,000 
ordinary shares of 1s. each and 7000 cumula- 
tive participating preference shares of £1 
each. Merchants, dealers, importers, ex- 
porters, shippers, and manufacturers of 
chemicals, oils, greases, etc. Directors: F. A. 
Schon; F. Marzillier; W. CC. Sumner. 
Registered office: 78 Lowther Street, White- 
haven. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


HERE has been no improvement of 
business in the industrial and other sec- 
tions of the Stock Exchange, and, on bal- 
ance, movements in values were small owing 
to the very moderate demand in evidence. 
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In accordance with the general trend, 
British Funds tended to ease. [Imperial 
Chemical at 38s. 6d. were virtually the same 
as a week ago, as were Lever & Unilever at 
34s, Yd., and Borax Consolidated at 34s. 6d. 
furner & Newall were steady at the higher 
leve! of 77s., aided by the good impression 
created by the financial results; despite a 
substantially larger provision for taxes, net 
profits are higher at £553,292, compared 
with £530,840. The dividend, which is 
again 123} per cent., is a conservative pay- 
ment and permits a further £100,000 to be 
placed to reserve. 

Bb. Laporte remained at 75s., and W. J. 
gush at 60s.; the shares continued firmly 
held, and few dealings have been recorded 
recently. Triplex Glass at 36s, Yd. were 
within 3d. of the level ruling a week ago; 
as in many other instances, sentiment was 
governed mainly by hopes of scope for re 
covery in dividend payments after the war. 
There was a further rise from 43s. 6d, to 
44s. 6d., in Barry & Staines. Nairn & 
Greenwich showed improvement to 66s. 3d. 
Wall Paper Manufacturers deferred were 
6d, higher on balance at 39s. 6d. Lewis 
Berger have been firm at 93s. on considera 
tion of the financial results, which show 
that the 19 per cent. distribution is con- 
servative. The increase in the company’s 
trading profits is attributed to larger out- 
put resulting from continued reorganisa- 
tion of production methods and technical 
improvements of manufacturing processes, 
full benefit from which, it is added, is not 
shown in earnings because of increased 
costs, and the restriction of profit margins. 
Elsewhere. International Paint shares were 
110s., and Pinchin Johnson 10s. ordinary 
34s, 3d. Goodlass Wall 10s. ordinary trans 
ferred around 1l6s., while Paripan 5s. shares 
were 25s.,. and Cellon 23s. British Glues 4s. 
ordi! ary were 7s. 9d., at which the vield is 
fully 5 per cent. on the basis of the 10 per 
cent. dividend that has ruled for some 
years; actual earnings on the shares have 
been well in excess of dividends paid. 

Movements in the iron, steel and allied 
groups were small, but in some instances 
the tendency was better. Stewarts & 
Lloyds improved from dls. 3d. to Sis, @d., 
and Tube Investments from 89s. to 0s. 
Owing to higher profits last year, the re- 
cently-issued results show that 35 per cent. 
was earned on the ordinary shares of the 
last-named company, so that the dividend, 
which is again 20 per cent., is covered with 
a substantial margin. United Steel shares 
were 24s. 9d., Dorman Long 28s. 3d., and 
Guest Keen 33s. 14d. Richard Thomas 
6s. 8d. ordinary were quoted at 9s. 104d. 
There was a better tendency in textile 
securities, sentiment in regard to which 
responded to encouraging views of the post. 
war outlook for the industry. Compared 
with a week ago, Bradford Dyers have 
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risen from 20s. 6d. to 22s. at the time of 
writing, Bleachers from 10s, 6d. to Ils., and 
Calico Printers from 15s. 6d. to 16s. 3d. 
The market is hopeful that Bradford Dyers 
will be able to resume dividends on _ its 
ordinary shares in 1944. Among rayon 
shares, British Celanese at 28s. 9d. were 
the same as a week ago; Courtaulds moved 
up from 50s. 9d. to 52s, 

In other directions, Monsanto Chemicals 
0} per cent. preference remained at 23s, 6d 
Greeff-Chemicals 5s. ordinary were again 
és. 3d., while Burt Boulton continued to 
improve under the influence of satisfaction 
with the recently-issued results, and wer: 
22s , a rise of 6d. on balance. British Oxy- 
gen were higher at 77s. 3d. Among plas 
tics, De La Rue were 157s. 6d., British In- 
dustrial 2s. ordinary were 6s. 74d., and 
Krinoid again 10s. 6d. Boots Drug have 
been maintained at 4ls. 6d., Sangers at 
23s. Ud., and Timothy Whites at 33s, 6d. 
Among oil shares Anglo-Iranian have risen 
on balance from 112s. 6d. to 115s, 74d. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 
RADING conditions on the London 


iudustrial chemicals market have been 
inoderately active, the movement in most 
sections being on a steady scale. Negotia- 
tions for deliveries during the next haif- 
year are now occupying the attention of 
consumers, and it is understood that a fair 
amount of contract renewal orders have 
heen placed. Prices during the past week 
have been steady with a firm undertone. So 
far as the potash products are concerned, 
eareful distribution of available supplies 
of some products is enabling essential re 
quirements to be covered, and a good de- 
mand is reported for the pharmaceutical 
and technical grades of permanganate of 
poiash. No changes are reported from the 
soda products section, and in other sections 
of the market buying continues to be reason- 
ably steady. The movement in the coal- 
tar products market has been good during 
the past week and an active demand per 
sists for crude carbolic acid and the ben- 
zols and toluols. Pitch is well held. 
MANCHESTER.—Quotations on the Man- 
chester chemical market during the past 
week lave been on a very firm basis in vir- 
tually every department and, if many actual 
advances are unlikely in the near future, 
there ts certainly very little prospect of any 
recession. Leading industrial users of 
heavy chemicals, who are now fairly well 
covered forward, are taking steady deliver- 
ies of the bread-and-butter lines, including 
the alkalis, and there has been a moderate 
volume of additional inquiry on the market 
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during the past week. The tar products, 
of both the light and heavy descriptions, 
are mostly finding a ready outlet at stable 
prices. 

GLASGOW.--In the Scottish heavy chemt}- 
cal trade the position is unchanged from 
last week, home business remaining steady. 
Export trade is still rather restricted. 
Prices keep very firm at sialon levels. 


Price Changes 


Pitch.— MANCHESTER, 60s. to 62s. 6d. per 


ton, f.o.b. 


Pyridine.—Mancuaster, 13s. 6d. to 18s. per 


gal, 
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Products of the 


€nmoxX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


include all alloys of Copper and 

aluminium, for the Chemical 
Industry. 

Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 


Specialists in corrosion problems. 

















«LION BRAND ” | 
METALS AND ALLOYS | 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


























RUBBER FRICTION 
SURFACE BELTING & 
ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


of 
Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


*Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 7181. 
"Grams: Belting, Burslem 











NITRALLOY STEELS 


Nitrogen case hardened by the 
NITRALLOY patent process, 
SURFACE HARDNESS 1050-1150 
Brinell—*‘the hardest Metal Sur- 
face known to man.’’ Write now 


for full particulars. 








“NITRALLOY LTD. 


25, TAPTONVILLE RD., SHEFFIELD, 10. 








Phone: 60689, Grams: Nitralloy, Sheffield 





Oxioes OF 
ANTIMONY ARSENIC 


GROUNDBoneE Feisean 
FLinTtT FLvorRsPaR 
QUARTZ STONE. 
WHITING Erc 


CARBONATE 


not EP: 
Gcaseomans 
MANUFACTURERS 
shi eesenn 








LEICH 
& SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Orlando S* 
BOLTON. 








yw Ri CHARD "HOYLE & Co. & 


QO 


which have stood the 
test of time 
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CASTLE -ypOn~ 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total funds over £28,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 
Write for particulars to :-— 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.C.LS., 
General Secretary, B.A.C. 
Phone: REGENT 661! 


EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 

QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 
Many of the finest posts in Britain in War- 
time are reserved for Chemica] Engineers. 
The same will be the case when the war is 
over. The vast technique and experience 
now being applied to Chemical Technolo 
for war purposes will then be sattahe 
utilised in reconstruction, and in trade | 
commerce. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I. 
Chem. E. Examinations in which home- 
study Students of The T.1.G.B. have 
gained :— 

TWO ‘**‘ MACNAB” PRIZES. 
Write to-day for ‘‘ The Engineer's Guide to 
Success '’—free, containing the worki’s 
widest choice of Engineering Courses— 
over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology including Chemical Engineering 
Processes, Plant Construction, Works De- 
sign and Operation, and Organisation and 
Management—and which alone gives the 
Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I. 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. & G. B.Sc., etc. 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 


FOR SALE 


100 REBUILT Hydro Extractors by 
all leading makers from 18 in. up- 
wards with countershafts attached and 
safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, vari- 
ous sizes. List on request, Seen at 
Randalls, Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Tele- 
phone: Riverside 2436. 


1000 STRONG NEW # £WATER- 
PROOF APRONS. To-day’s 
value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. dozen. Also 
large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. 


Wilsons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. 
Phone 2198. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL, 
TABLE, horticultural, burning, iter. 
ing, disinfecting, medicinal, insulatin 
also lumps ground and granulated ; esta 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govern- 
ment. —THos. Hitt-JONgEs, LTp., ‘‘Invicta’’ 
Mills, Bow Comm n Lane, London, E. Tele- 
ams, ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.” 
elephone : 3285 cast. : 


“Empire House,”’ 
175, Piccadilly, 
London, W.! 








and VEGE-.- 
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J ae BALANCES—immediate 
delivery for work of National import- 
tance, various models available. 
Towers & Co., LtTp., Widnes. 
For Sale. 
EARLY DELIVERY. 
PRONS for Men and Women Workers 
in Chemical and Allied Trades, 
LEATHER. Welder’s, Coppersmith’s or 
Blacksmith’s types from 11/9d. 
CANVAS from 6/-. 
FELT from 10/6d. 
OILSKIN from 11/6d. 
RUBBER ‘from 12/3d. 
GLOVES. 
No. 234 Chrome Sheepskin with Horse- 


es: W. 


hide Palms. Gauntlet style with 4 in. 
cuff at 82/- per doz, pairs. OTHER 
LINES AVAILABLE. 

CLOGS. 


Women’s Lightweight Shoe Clogs, from 
12/- per pair. 

PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS OF ALL 
LINES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
WILLSON BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers & Contractors, 
EPSOM, SURREY. 

Telephone: Epsom 1293, 
BONITE RODS, 1,500, Zin. dia. ap- 
prox. 36 in. long, black. Made to B.S.S. 
3s. 6d. per lb. Box No. 2148, THE CHEMI- 
CAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
For Sale : 

GLASS LINED TANKS 
IGHT—GLASS LINED JACKETED 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS; totally 

enclosed, approx. 8 ft. 0 in. dia. by 8 ft. 0 in. 
deep; capacity approx. 2,000 galls.; raised 
manhole 16 in. dia. in top, 3 in. centre bot- 
tom outlet; small propellor type agitator 
in side at bottom, 

GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12. 
’Phone 98 Staines. 

PuLtEr Press, 23 Chambers, 26 in, sq., 

30 gallon C.I. ’ Jacketed Pan; 2in. Drum 
Pump; 20 ft. Worm Conveyor; 30 i in, Hydro 
Extractor; 150 ft. Belt Conveyor; Ww esting- 
house Vacuum Pump; Air Compressor, 65 
C.F. at 30 lbs. 16in, Ointment Mill. 

HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 

STAINES. 

IRMS interested in regular supplies of 

large quantities of Linseed Oil Residue, 
write to Box No. 2146, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

UMP, Vertical, 3 Throw, by Bailey; 

10 in. Plungers by 14 in. Stroke, geared 





belt drive. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL), 
Ltp., Cuba Street, Millwall, London, 
E.14. East 1844. 
WANTED 
ECOND-HAND Hydraulic Presses 


wanted. Send full details and price to 
Box No. 2147, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 
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ANTED.—Supplies of Nitre-Cake in 
ten ton lots. Box No. 2126, THe 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





SERVICING 


RINDING of every description of 

chemical and other materials for the 
trade with improved mills.—THos. fHILL- 
JONES, LTp., ‘‘ Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Com- 
mon Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill- 
Jones, Bochurch, London.’” Telephone: 
3285 East. 


RYING Facilities are offered by the 

advertisers for powdered, granular or 
lumpy materials. Grinding also if desired. 
South Lancashire District. Box No. C.218, 
C. Vernon & Sons, Ltd., 56-62 South Castle 
Street, Liverpool, 1. 





AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND 
KENYON (Established 1855). 


Valuers and Fire Loss 
Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY, 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone: 1937 (2 lines) Central, Man- 
chester 


Auctioneers’ 





Erection.....:: 


My goodness, book up NOW if you 
want work carried out in 1944. 
We've got the gear, we’ve got the 
men, but TIME... dear me. [If 
only we could stretch the days. 
Do give us a chance to plan our 
work—don’t wait until your chimney 


is falling down and offer us a 
king’s ransom to come at once. 
Money’s no use to us these days. 
WE WANT TO PLAN OUR WORK... 
AND PLAN IT WELL AHEAD. . 


ESERIN (STEEPLEJACKS) LTD, 
Z Gt. Castle Street, London, W.1 
Phone: Langham 1072 
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Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK| 


TANKS VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. “3° 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 

















| TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to : 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 














SWIFT 


& COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


Specialising in 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, 

PLASTICS, AND MATERIALS FOR MANU- 

FACTURING INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Open to extend connections with 


BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office: 26/30, ae a Sydney, N.S.W. 


and a 
Melbourne, Adelaide, —_— Brisbane and Wellington 





Cable Address: SWIFT, SYDNEY 


Bankers: Bank of New South Wales, Sydney and 
London. 














short supply owing to war conditions are adver- 


| The fact that goods made of raw materials a 
| tised in this paper should not be taken as an 


| indication that they are necessarily available for 
| export. 


WANTED 


ROTARY VACUUM DRYER 


(SECONDHAND) 
Suitable for drying starch 
liquor containing 20% solids 

State capacity etc. 


Reply to :— 


PROCEA LTD. 


ALEXANDRA ROAD 
DUBLIN @ EIRE 
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We can offer limited 
quantities of the 
following lines :— 


WOMEN’S No. [414 
LIGHTWEIGHT SHOE- 
CLOGS. 


Uppers of Stout Grained 
Leather, 
Beechwood 
Soles, lroned 
and Tipped. 


Sizes 3 to 8. 


12/- 
per pair. 
Smart in appearance, very comfortable 
to wear, and save ordinary footwear 
at a time when leather economy is 
essential. 


No. 606. MEN’S 
STANDARD BLUCHER 
CLOGS, 


The most popular pattern for general use. 
Very well made. Good Stout 

Leather Uppers, Beechwood 

Soles, Metal Toecaps, 

lroned and Tipped. 


Sizes 6 to 12. 


11/- 


per pair. 





Industrial Clogs are rated at 3 Coupons 
per pair. Factory Inspector’s Certifi- 
cates can be readily obtained and 
accepted in lieufof Coupons. 





Samples supplied on request. 





Terms: Nett 30 days. Carr. paid over £5 





Willson Brothers, 


EPSOM :: SURREY. 
(Phone : Epsom 1293) 
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BARIUM CARBONATE 
BARIUM HYDRATE 
BARIUM MONOXIDE 
BARIUM NAPHTHENATE 
BARIUM OLEATE 
BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
BARIUM SULPHATE 
BARIUM SULPHIDE 


SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
SODIUM PERCARBONATE 


TITANIUM OXIDE 


SOAPS 

ALKALINE CLEANERS 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE 
BENZOYL PEROXIDE 
CALCIUM PEROXIDE 
MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 
POTASSIUM PERSULPHATE 
UREA PEROXIDE 

PAL, i Gun 4 44°? 418) = 


SODIUM ACID PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PERPYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


LAPORTE 


B.LAPORTE Ltd. LUTON nav uiureten 


& DEVELOPMENT DEPT. INVITE ENQUIRIES 
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LIQUID FILLING MACHINES 


.FOR BARRELS, CANS AND DRUMS 


BARREL WASHING MACHINES 


SAFETY ELECTRIC HAND 
LAMPS AND.-TORCHES 


BARREL & CAN INSPECTION 
TORCHES 


VACUUM & PRESSURE RELIEF 
VALVES 


FOR SPIRIT STORAGE TANKS 


Send for illustrated, lists 


SOUTHFIELD ROAD - ACTON 
LONDON, W.4. 














PURE DISTILLED 


£ . 
f: am & ey 
’ — oo 
— a 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Drying, Half-Drying 
and Non-Drying 








a 
Victoria Works, Croft Street 
Clayton, MANCHESTER, 11 
EAST 1082-3 


GLYCERINE 
Manchester 


Telephone 
Telegrams 











SPRAYING 
MACHINES 


for 


The “FOUR OAKS” way of 

quick and easy Limewashing, 

Colourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 


PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, 
18 galls. and 30 galis. 





Catalogues free 


Ali Prices are 

subject to con- 

ditions prevail- — 

ing at the time 

Orders are re- ~~. 
ceived. 


Sole Morufecturers: 


Four Gus Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
.c. G. LUD FORD, Proprietor. 
ior Telephone: 
* Sprayers, Four Oaks."’ 305 Four Oaks. 





Toulefie 


running 


' OF MACHINES | 


RELIABILITY 
EQUAL TO 
STANDARD 
V ROPE DRIVES 


Ask For 
Catalegue 
VP 338 


(od - 10) es (ENGINEERS) LIMITED. 


THORNBURY ENGLAND 
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High Speed 
Vertical Reciprocating Type 





Splash Lubrication 
Water cooled Cylinders 
Hand Unloading device 


Easy Accessibility 
to working parts 





Robust Construction 


THE BRYAN DORKIN CO. LTD. 


CHESTERFIELD 
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